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Reminiscences of the Poet Percibal. 


His was a soul that once was warm and kind,— 
That once could love with gentlest, purest flame ; 
So mild, so lovely, was his infant mind, 


His cheek ne’er reddened with the blush of shame. 
* * * * * * 


He would have loved, had not his frozen heart 
Suspected every form, though e’er so fair; 

How could he love, when racked by every smart, 

And all the gloomy horrors of despair ?—The Suicide. 


A pEcULIAR interest is attached to the memory of the poet Percival. 
The known eccentricities of his character will ever be associated with 
the brilliant effusions of his pen. As we contemplate that counte- 
nance so pale and death-like ; that delicate frame so unsuggestive of 
the rich soul it embodied ; that intellect so comprehensive and yet so 
minute in its grasp, so exquisitely refined and so painfully sensitive; 
that heart, the deep center of that mysterious inner life, with whose 
joys or griefs no stranger might ever intermeddle,—as these associa- 
tions rise to memory, while we recite his immortal poems, a darker 
tinge of sadness seems to fall on every strain, a deeper melancholy 
moans and sighs through those plaintive melodies. 

With a sincere desire to keep the memory of Percival green in the 
souls of Yale students, we have made not a little effort to secure as 
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many facts and incidents of bis life as may be appropriate and inter- 
esting in so brief an article as this must be. In the compilation of 
these anecdotes and facts, we have availed ourselves of whatever pub- 
lished sources we could readily obtain. We have also received much 
information and many valuable suggestions from the class-mates and 
friends of Percival, in New Haven, who knew him as he walked and 
lived among us. To their kind assistance we are indebted for what- 
ever original matter this article may contain. 

James Gates Percival was born in Berlin, Conn., the 15th of Sep- 
tember, 1795. He was the second son of Dr. James Percival, a wor- 
thy physician of that town, a man, moreover, of decided intellectual 
vigor and enthusiasm. By the death of his father, in 1807, James 
Gates and his two brothers were left to a mother’s care. The parish 
of Kensington, where the family resided, was noted for the beauty 
and variety of its natural scenery, and, no doubt, influenced not a lit- 
tle the poetic growth of the youthful genius. Wonderfully faithful in 
his allotted task, he yet studied nature and general literature even 


‘more. Alone he wandered, as always in later years, by retired brook- 


sides or dark forest-paths, gathering specimens of rocks and stones, 
and giving them names,—the embryo chemist and geologist. Alone, 
too, in his little library, he would sit for hours, while his companions 
were at play, treasuring up those precious ores of knowledge that 
made America’s greatest scholars wonder. He was the same shy, 
awkward, sensitive, non-committal, mysterious youth, as he was an ec- 


-eentric, anomalous man, and, probably, none but few ever saw through 


that marble, secretive face, and read the prophecies of future fame, 
that were written in the deep chambers of his soul. A modest, deli- 
cate flower as he was, he needed the most careful nurture ; but a sel- 
fish world trampled heedlessly on his soul, as it did that of the gifted 
Keats, and it grew to live a fragrant, yet a sickening life. A beauti- 


ful and accomplished young lady of the village excites his attention, 


while quite young. With her he studies botany, engages in long, de- 
lightful rambles, believes himself in love, and actually offers her his 
hand, in a carefully composed poetic letter. ‘The negative reply, “ en- 
gaged,” written in plain prose, blasts his romantic hopes, and he be- 
gins to look upon this world as all a fleeting show. This was, proba- 
bly, ¢he disappointment that cankered his whole life and character. 
In that tender heart that sorrow ever lay, 


“With a weight 
Heavy as frost, and deep almost as life.” 
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He entered Yale College at the age of sixteen, poorly prepared in 
Latin, and, indeed, in everything else, but with an innate love of study 
that soon enabled him to assume a prominent position as a scholar. 
His genius at composition had displayed itself in the district school, 
and in this broader field of actionh also soon became a marked man. 
His “ Prometheus,” so widely known and so universally admired for 
its deep suggestiveness and poetic beauty, was delivered before the 
Brothers in Unity, during his Sophomore year. Some satirical verses, 
written against his persecutors in his own class, secured him “ the res- 
pect of the Freshmen,” though not rendering his tormentors much 
more gentlemanly. During his whole course, he preserved the same 
retiring, mysterious demeanor that had marked his childhood days, 
seeming to distrust human nature, and to live in mortal dread of its 
contact. His own room-mate relates that he scarcely ever spoke to 
him, but preferred solitude to society, even of intimate connections. 

In his Freshman year, he handed some manuscript poems to Noah 
Webster, for publication; Webster advises him to wait a while. He 
next gives them to Gen. Howe, a leading book-seller of New Haven, 
but his manuscripts are not even examined. “I don’t care; I will be 
a poet,” he exclaimed with tears, and nerved himself to make good his 
prediction. To his delicately strung nature, this was a terrible wound. 
More closely than ever he ignored social intercourse, and, at the close 
of the term, left College. The following year he returned, enters a 
lower class, and graduates five years after his entering, with the sobri- 
quet of “the Poet,” associated with his name. In his College studies 
he was very successful—equally proficient in classics and in mathe- 
matics—and at Commencement received the Salutatory. 

From 1827 until within a year of his death, he resided in New Ha- 
ven. Itis his life here that is of peculiar interest to us, associated as 
it is with many suggestive and familiar localities, and rendered doubly 
interesting by the many traditions handed down from the lips of those 
who knew him here as well as fellow mortal could ever know the char- 
acter of so reserved and so eccentric a man. For a number of years 
he resided alone in a retired room of the Hospital, which was kindly 
placed at his service. Here he had but one room. This was his 
library, his kitchen, (for he boarded himself,) his bed-room and his par- 
lor. This room no one but himself scarcely ever succeeded in enter- 
ing. His most intimate friends were compelled to stand outside in the 
hall, while he came out of his retreat, locked his door, and engaged in a 
long, familiar and often brilliant conversation. Once or twice this den 
was entered, during his absence, by means of false keys, and the par- 
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ties concerned have given woful pictures of the scholar’s sanctuary. 
Thick layers of dust hid the floor from view; dust on the mantel- 
piece and chairs, dust on the table and bed, dust, dirt and confusion 
everywhere, except on the books in the library ; these alone were watch- 
ed with sacred care, by the genius who alone could appreciate them. 
From the door to his table there was a beaten track through this dust 
on the floor; also from the table to the library; all else was an un- 
broken waste. From this anchoritish cell he only emerged in the early 
morning or at evening twilight. ‘The rush and din of mid-day jarred 
too much his tender spirit. We can almost see him now—that inhab- 
itant of another world, as it were, sauntering forth from his desired 
home, on some summer evening, as the twilight shadows were deep- 
ening to the darkness, and again at morn, as the grey of the horizon 
was reddening to the lustre of day—we can see that melancholy spec- 
tre, pacing mournfully through the hurrying crowd, with the old grey 
coat, torn and soiled by years of service; those patched, dangling 
pants, the repairs the work of his own hands ; that immortal, weather- 
beaten glazed cap, with ear-pieces of sheep-skin, and “ the woolly side 
in ;” while the unappreciative throng of young and old, point with 
curiosity or contempt at the “ Old Stone-breaker,” not dreaming that 
those uncouth habiliments concealed the greatest scholar that ever 
honored the streets of our proud city. 

Percival’s acquirements were indeed marvellous. He possessed, 
indeed, the three faculties essential for a linguistic student, in an al- 
most unbounded degree—perception, or penetrativeness, acquisitive- 
ness and memory. Not one but all of these were Percival’s, both by 
nature and by cultivation, as is the fortune of but few men in centu- 
ries. Add to these faculties thus morbidly developed, a love of se- 
clusion, equally morbid, and circumstances and health being equal, 
you have the basis of the most thorough scholarship of which a single 
mind is capable. His labors on Webster’s Dictionary, though never 
fully appreciated, were yet very important. His literary labors avail- 
ed him but little. He was always poor. Whole days he lived with- 
out food, and it is said that sixty dollars supported him for one entire 
year. 

Of society, its manners, customs, laws ; its joys or its conceits, he 
knew nothing. He rarely ever spoke to a lady, when he could avoid 
it, and dreaded a social party as he would the plague. <A lady pupil 
of his, after long persuasion, obtained his promise to attend with her a 
large festive gathering. At the appointed time he came to the house, 
rang the bell, entered the hall with trembling footstep, stood for a 
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moment at the entrance of the room where the happy throng were as- 
sembled, then nervously seized his cap, turned away like a frightened 
fawn, and ran home as fast as fear could drive him. Of etiquette he 
knew little and cared less; interruption he disliked, and was not back- 
ward in evincing it. A fop (said to have been N. P. Willis) and two. 
ladies called upon him at his room in the Hospital; Mr. Percival 
opened the door about two inches, as was his custom with strangers, 
and looked through. ‘Have I the honor of beholding the distinguish-. 
ed poet, Percival?” said the fop, with an obsequious bow. Slam went 
the door, and the fop and ladies were left in their glory. At one time- 
he delivered a lecture before some ladies’ school or society, seated with 
his back to his auditors, because too modest to face them. Another: 
version of the story is this. He lectured, at stated times, before a. 
ladies’ seminary in this city, on condition that the scholars should sit; 
with their backs to him. One day, by a concerted plan, they all turn-. 
ed suddenly around, facing the horror-stricken poet. He at once gave. 
up his lecture, and never showed his face in the room again. 

Percival is also widely known as Geologist and Botanist. In 1853: 
he removed to Wisconsin, to engage in surveys of a similar character, 
and remained there about three days, until his death, which occurred’ 
at the house of his friend, Dr. Jenckes, Hazelgreen, Wis., May 2d,. 
1856. At the time of his death, he was sixty one years of age. No 
organic disease had seized hold of him, but his vital powers gradually 
declined, the result, no doubt, of his severe labors and exposures in 
the western climate. Before his death, a house had been erected for 
him on Park street, by the College Corporation, with the understand-. 
ing that on his decease, his valuable library should fall to the College.. 
The house was a type of the man. There were no windows in the 
walls, and but one door on the back side. He died too soon to enjoy it,. 
and his books were sold at auction. 

Such are a few of the facts of the life of this singular and unfortu-. 
nate man. He was:an anomaly of humanity. The world abusedi 
him, despised him, because they knew him not. Over all his defects: 
and eccentricities let us throw the soft mantle of charity. In the con-. 
templation and analysis of his character, we notice, first of all, the- 
depth and intensity of his inner ljfe. He had, indeed, no outward 
life; among men he walked, but not of them. What others lived,, 
talked, enjoyed, he thought, felt, suffered. In the deep chambers of 
his poetic soul was a little world of itself, with all the joys, the griefs,. 
the strugglings, the aspirations, the hopes, the fears, that mark the. 
daily lives of us all. But those joys were purer, those griefs far deep- 
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er than ours. Never was a nature, not excepting Cowper, Keats or 
Shelly, so delicately strung as was Percival’s. The chords of his 
heart were drawn to the most exquisite fineness ;—in tender years those 
sensitive chords were strained or broken, and shall we wonder that the 
music of his after life was painful discord? His religion, like his 
whole being, was inward, not outward. He has been branded as an 
infidel or skeptic, but those favored ones who ever succeeded in gain- 
ing entrance near the sanctuary of his heart, refute these aspersions, 
and represent him almost as simple as a child, in his views of religion ; 
by no means a didactician, though lacking the trustful faith that puri- 
fies the soul. His skepticism, whatever there was in his nature, was 
the skepticism engendered by despair. May we not believe that some 
bright pearls of truth may have sunk deep in his youthful heart, and 
glistened there forever, though an uncharitable world could not see 
their brightness or their beauty! Let us remember, as we analyze his 
character, that his life, in its outward circumstances, was one long- 
drawn sorrow; let us remember that nervous, melancholic blood flow- 
ed in his veins; that his first years breathed the air of sorrow; let us 
remember, too, that a selfish world robbed, cheated and despised the 
very man who honored it by his existence; that friends, even confi- 
dants, “who ate bread with him, lifted up their heels against him,” 
stealing his precious gems of thought, and bartering them off to in- 
crease their fame ; let us remember, in a word, that while many could 
ridicule his frailties, or defraud him of his earnings, few ever truly 
knew the nobility of his soul, or did him one kindly deed. Some have 
said that Percival had no heart. But such knew not their man. Be- 
neath that repulsive garb, those marble features, there beat the pulse 
of tender feeling, of kindly sympathy, of fervent charity. The world 
abused him; he could not resent it. Abuse generated suspicion, and 
suspicion deepened to chronic fear of all mankind. He was a flower, 
beautiful, fragrant, but too delicate for earthly atmosphere ; so he closed 
his leaves, and stood alone, unblooming, but within fragrant and beau- 
tiful still. Do you censure him, then? Chide ratherhis Maker. But 
yet that same sensitiveness that made him a man of sorrows, made 
him a man of genius, also. His misfortune as a man, was his fortune 
as a poet. 
In Percival we also notice a wonderful blending of the mathemati- 
cal and poetic elements. Rarely are these uncongenial companions 
ever joined in wedlock. Percival is almost the only instance that his- 
‘tory affords. His fancy was wild and rampant, as that of Keats, yet 
held in check by a mind as accurate and minute as that of La Place. 
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From the careful survey of forests, he could turn to the creation of 
love songs; wearied with ceaseless wanderings in regions of fancy, he 
could bind himself, at will, within lines and angles. In his survey re- 
ports, he was excessively minute; in his poems, he was excessively 
careless, writing rapidly, rarely revising or erasing, 

Lastly, he was an example of a genius of superior acquirements, 
with no practical tact to make them directly useful. The lips, that 
were dewy with classic and modern lore, rarely opened with accept- 
ance before a popular audience. While the profoundest scholarship of 
New England bowed humbly, reverently at his feet, he was almost 
starving in the lonely cell, the annual rent of which he always failed 
to pay. He could strike rich veins of thought, but it was reserved 
for traitorous friends to follow out the leads, and gather the shining 
ores. His poems are beautiful, charming, filled with the essence of 
immortality, but he realized from them almost as little as Milton from 
his sublime epic. Most of his poems are subjective in their nature, 
gleaming with all the softness of love and all the terrors of despair. 
To be truly appreciated, they must be read by kindred souls, and this 
humble effort will not have been in vain, if thereby one such soul is 
led to love those immortal songs, or drop one tear in memory of poor 
Percival. 

As we stand over his grave, and call to mind those magic strains of 
beauty, our verdict should be, “Though not the greatest of poets, 
thou wast most truly great, truly original, truly thyself. The world 
used thee sadly, for it knew thee not. We love thee much; dear to us 
is thy memory. We would, indeed, that thy rare genius might have 
been more directly useful for a sorrowing race; that those brilliant 
fancies had been crystallized into gems of action, to grace the brow 
of humanity. Yet would we say to a carping world, make no light of 
his sorrows, 


“Nor drag his frailties from their dread abode ; 
There they alike in trembling hope repose, 
The bosom of his Father and his God.” G. M. B. 
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The Storm, 


High rose the swelling billows’ crest 
On Judah’s wild and maddened sea, 
As on its gloom-enshrouded breast 
The whirlwind stamped its fierce decree, 
The lightnings shot their fiendish glare, 
And lit the battlements of heaven: 
The thunder’s tramping rent the air, 
A charger on to battle driven. 


A bark was tossing on that wave, 
The plaything of the midnight gale, 
Its sturdy sailors, bold and brave, 
Were trembling at the storm-king’s wave: 
But one lay sleeping ‘mid that storm, . 
The sleep of innocence and peace. 
Blest sleep to Him by sorrows worn, 
From earth’s stern cares a sweet release. 


And wilder yet the waves rolled on 
And racked that ship from stem to stern. 
The slumbering God in peace slept on 
Nor recked the billows rage to learn. 
The mantled deep around Him roared, 
The palsied sailors strove in fear, 
Their faith no longer Heavenward soared, 
They still forgot their God was near. 


O ye of little faith, arise! 
Go, call your God who waits you now, 
To banish hence these darkened skies, 
To smooth these ruffled billows’ brow. 
Call back that treacherous faith once more, 
Believe in an Almighty sway, 
And safely at yon distant shore 
Your bark shall moor ere break of day. 


Their faith returned; they sought the Lord. 
He rose, and His Almighty Will 
Spoke to the warring hosts the word, 
The mighty fiat, “‘ Peace, be still.” 
Imbosomed then in Gennesaret 
Fierce nature then its Master saw, 
Creator and created met, 
Created bowed in silent awe. 
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To day there rides a storm-tossed bark 
Upon a wild, tumultuous sea, 

*Mid winds and clouds as fierce and dark 
As ever draped fair Galilee. 

*Tis rushing on to wrecking shoals, 
Despite the watchful pilot’s care, 

One Hand alone its fate controls, 
That Hand is ever moved by prayer. 


O ye of little faith, arise! 
Go, call your God who waits you now, 
To banish hence these darkened skies, 
To smooth these ruffled billows’ brow. 
Let faith be strong, and soon the storm 
Shall moor us safe on FREEDOM’s strand ; 
Let prayer its mighty work perform, 
And God will save our native land. C. F. B. 


Opportunity. 


In the curious classic mythology, to us an interesting revelation of 
continual restless workings, never satisfied longings and aspirations 
which exercise the great soul of man while asserting its forgotten 
immortality, the fortunes of human life were made subject to Fate. At 
every birth the thread of that child’s destiny, which he unconsciously 
must weave into the the foreordained pattern of his life, was already 
spun and variegated by arbitrary, resistless Fate. Do what he would, 
no one of mortals or immortals could help willing to work out the 
unalterable designs ; the end was not only seen from the beginning, but 
was ordained and irrevocably established in the impenetrable council 
chambers of mystery which lay behind the beginning of conscious 
existence. Man was not self-possessing, self-determining, and self- 
responsible—what we now call a free moral agent—but a tool and a 
drudge, to be used in developing some fixed and perhaps ignoble destiny. 

Such was Fate to the ancients. The natural influence of belief in 
doctrines so dark and terrible, is to crush out of humanity all generous 
and lofty aspirations. Why its tendencies did not work out their 
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legitimate result, can be easily explained. The subtle priests of for- 
tune, with artful expediency, never announce her dark allotments any 
faster than they come to pass, The danger of despair and madness 
were thus escaped, while hope, bright and auspicious, native in every 
human heart, nourished and sustained a steadfast strength, imparting 
faith in the future. 

Although our revelation of the true God, and our conception of His 
overruling providence, have dethroned the divinity of the distaff and 
banished the gloomy mystery of fatalisms ;—although according to 
our ethical theory each man chooses for himself and for himself fulfills 
his destiny ;—is the only active and responsible agent in building up 
his own character, yet on the life of every one is an attendant, a 
divinity, if you please, more to him than fate spinning Clotha, or fate 
executing Zeus. Our Goddess too is a Spinner, but unlike that ancient 
and cruelly inexorable dame, she does not spin a single thread, com- 
pelling us to work its only possible pattern. Ever toiting while we 
live to be toiled for, she is continually producing every sort of material, 
of every texture and color, out of which is possible to be wrought the 
beautiful figure of a perfect life. She spins no dark threads, no desti- 
nies black with crime and sin; but all are bright with hopes, radiant 
with happiness, golden with usefulness. No power of command is 
hers, but every voice of invitation, argument and entreaty. Wisdom, 
earnestness and loving kindness are her attributes. These she exerts 
to influence our choice and run us into paths whose end is honor and 
peace. Her highest destinies, life’s most valuable prize, are rarely 
presented for our acceptance or refusal a second time. Once spurned 
they are rejected forever. 

Under this rude allegory is exhibited, however imperfectly, somewhat 
of the nature and value of Opportunity. 

The ancient Fates were said to be the daughters of Jupiter and 
Thermis. Opportunity is a gift of God. Coéval with our creation, 
His own hand presents the first and most glorious of all privileges,— 
the opportunity of disciplining a soul of infinite capacities for immor- 
tal life. He has placed us on the earth whose heart of living fire is 
clothed upon with a garment of beauty and loveliness, as the ardent 
soul of man is wrapped in its habit of mortality. Here are as good 
opportunities as shall ever be enjoyed, of serving both the Creator and 
His creatures, who are our fellows and neighbors, and here perhaps are 
the only opportunities moral beings will ever have of vanquishing 
temptation, overcoining the Devil and achieving that final victory 
over death and the grave which enables the conqueror to enter tri- 
umphing the gates of the ¢rwe Eternal life. 
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It was said our Goddess spun‘no dark thread ; is it asked, therefore, 
whether there are no temptations to wickedness and sin? Certainly, 
they are manifold and mighty. But every temptation God suffers a 
man to encounter, is a test by which he tries the individual character, 
and, rightly viewed, it is to that man an opportunity of manifesting 
his devotion to duty and truth. Successfully revisited, it becomes a 


part of his accumulating strength, a trophy of his good fight. Re- 
member always 
“The soul of man 7 
“Createth its own destiny of power; 
“ And as the trial is intenser here, 
“His being hath a nobler strength in Heaven.” 


But let it not be imagined that our divinity is wholly devoted to the 
domain of ethics. In the secular affairs of men she mingles freely, 
dispensing favors with a lavish hand. Eminence in any department 
of life or labor can be obtained only by a vigilant lookout for the 
opportunities which when found must be promptly appropriated and 
faithfully improved. He is the successful man of the world who can 
clearly discern the signs of the times, and is prepared to seize every 
occasion for advancing his interests. The farmer, the merchant, the 
mariner and the warrior, the clergyman and the statesman, every 
one who has an object to accomplish, a goal to gain, will succeed or 
fail of success just in proportion as he shall be able to do the right 
thing, or speak the right word, at the right time, the opportunity. 
This, believe it reader, is the chiefest secret of all success. Hear 
Wordsworth exhort. 


“ Miss not the occasion; by the forelock take, 
“ That subtle power, the never halting time, 
“Lest a mere moment’s putting off should make 
“ Mischance almost as heavy as a crime.” 

Opportunity is not to be chased. Many a man, in eager zeal to 
overtake his occasion, runs by it. Unfortunately for such, over the 
portals of life is inscribed, “ Vestigia nulla retrorsum.’ Who runs 
after opportunities is running away from them. Who fruitfully im- 
proves all he has, never complains of having too few. The secret of 
living is, not to get dy time but to get into it. The man who puts 
years into himself grows small and invisible on the diet, but whoso 
works himself into the years, is ever bright and conspicuous through 
the translucent and imperishable medium of time. 

Although the opportunity meet for any work must never be suffered 
to glide into the past without its burden of a task accomplished, 
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discretion must be exercised as to the labor fitting to be done. For 
while the present always has its appropriate duties, every undertaking 
is not best accomplished now. Sometimes the suitable opportunity 
must be waited for. That transcending effort of intellect and genius, 
all massive in strength, irresistible in logic, perfect in art, the oratori- 
cal masterpiece of him on whose victory-telling fame leaf a grateful 
nation has caused to be inscribed, “ Defender of the Constitution” —is 
said to have awaited in the chambers of that mighty brain for more 
than a score of patience testing years the opportunity which must 
needs have been superadded to the man and the subject to fulfil what 
he himself had declared the necessary conditions for a successful 
exhibition of eloquence. 

Sweet Will Shakespere, he of the “all seeing human eye,” has as 
beautifully as aptly put into the mouth of the “well beloved Brutus,” 
a recognition of the truth we are presenting. Listen to the wisdom of 
his discourse with Cassius on the night preceding the fatal day of 
Philippi. - 

“Our legions are brimfull, our cause is ripe; 
“The enemy increaseth every day, 

“ We at the hight are ready to decline. 

“ There is a tide in the affairs of men, 

-* Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune : 
“ Omitted, all the voyage of their life 

“Ts bound in shallows and in mysteries. 

“On such a full sea are we now afloat, 

“ And we must take the current when it serves, 
“ Or lose our ventures.” 


This flood-tide of life is Opportunity. G. W. A. 


Society Electioncering. 


WF are quite sensible that peculiar circumstances render a discussion 
of the subject of Electioneering in Linonia and the Brothers, difficult 
and to some extent unpleasant. As active partisans in a present con- 
test, we are liable to be governed, both in opinion and action, by interest 
and prejudice rather than by reason and conviction. The fact likewise 
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that Linonia and the Brothers are generally as individuals, and strictly 
as Socieiies, divided in view upon this subject, is a further embarrass- 
ment both to writer and reader. Still we are inclined to venture a 
few thoughts and arguments which seem to us clearly to be important 
in a right view of the subject, claiming for ourselves personally only 
the merit of intentional sincerity and firmness in adopting and pre- 
senting them. - It will be of some importance, we think, to the reader, 
in giving his judgment upon our article, to know the standpoint of 
feeling towards our Literary Societies, from which we write. We con- 
fess, then, that we regard this subject from the basis of a sincere and long 
cherished affection and admiration for Linonia and of high respect and 
esteem for the Brothers in Unity. Their united history and distin- 
guished honors in the public life of our country, the soft splendor of 
light and renown which a century of beneficent progress had cast upon 
them, had won our admiring regard long before we had felt, in our own 
intellectual life, the power and benignity of their influence. It is 
something, it is much to us that our humble name and life has now 
been joined forever with the life and name of Linonia; that we form 
one link in the bright chain which reaches from beyond the birth of 
our nation to the present, and is destined, we can never doubt, to 
bind us to the most distant future. We are indeed so weak on this 
point, we confess, that we never listen to the current disparagements 
of our Societies, without sensations of pain and disapproval. He has 
a cold heart and blind eyes, we always think, who assails with reproach 
and ridicule the nursing mothers of so much learning and eloquence. 
Let him rather turn his shafts of scorn on himself, justly reproaching 
himself that he has spurned so kind and so beautiful a parent ; that 
while she proffered him the choicest arms and noblest arena, he, gov- 
erned by the childish and sentimental standard of the hour, refused 
the offer and mocked the giver. We have the constant feeling that a 
great trust from the past, a high privilege in the present, and a rich 
legacy for the future, have been committed in part to our hands, and 
we profess to have had in view at all times the permanent honor and 
success of our Society. Let our readers, then, not fail to remember 
that we are speaking on a theme which enlists not only our intellect, 
but our heart. We now propose to contrast the claims of what are 
familiarly known to us as the old and the new systems of electioneering. 
Laying aside the temporary and unimportant issues now so industri- 
ously raised, of the manner in which the old system has been restored, 
(an obvious confession of weakness, on whichever side employed,) we 
desire merely to inquire in the light of reason and experience, which 
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system is the more honorable and advantageous in all respects to both 
Societies. The old system, briefly stated, consists in soliciting new 
members, either by personal, private conversations and argument, 
or by public speeches in the Society halls and at Statement of Facts. 
The new system consists in prohibiting all pledging, discouraging 
all personal solicitation and endeavoring to confine the work of elec- 
tioneering exclusively to public speaking. In the bare statement, 
neither system would seem very atrocious or objectionable. ‘The main 
conflict of opinion is concerned rather with matters which do not appear 
in the mere statement above. But let us stop a moment to look at 
the bare outlines of the two systems. Which system in its face and 
in its mere outline appears most natural? Which would seem to have 
sprung from the common laws of human nature, and which from 
artificial and conventional arrangement? We do not say that the 
.adoption of the one or the other of these systems should depend entirely 
on the answer we give these questions, but we think it is worth while, as 
.& practical matter, to consider very carefully, whether our system is 
the one which finds its support and basis in nature and instinct, or must 
be perpetually maintained by artificial barriers and defences. We 
shall not here concern ourselves at all with those who hold that all 
electioneering is improper and should be prohibited. We believe that 
-electioneering for our Societies is becoming necessary and obligatory. 
Unless we wished, what some now and then confess, the death of our 
great Societies, we should struggle against the adoption of any plan 
which restrained electioneering or rendered it useless. The propriety 
.and duty of electioneering being assumed, the argument, a priori, we 
think, is strongly in favor of the old system as most natural and most 
easily controlled and preserved. If yousay by analogy that all society 
and government are made up of restraints and prohibitions against our 
natural propensities, we answer, that no wise government will attempt 
to defeat nature entirely and give no room to instincts. Is it not nat- 
ural to desire the success of your Society, and desiring its success, to 
advise and persuade your friends to join your Society, by personal 
conversation and argument? Is there any harm in this? Is not any 
other feeling or action unnatural and undesirable? Against all this, 
however, the new system expends its main force. The prohibition and 
discouragement of what is natural, nay, unavoidable, is its essential 
feature. This alone is sufficient to show its weakness, for it attempts 
what is plainly, in the nature of things, impossible. Men will do per- 
sonal electioneering, and obtain personal assurances if they have any 
enthusiasm or soul, and the system is prima facia futilewhich attempts 
to prevent it. 
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Let us now look further, and passing beyond the mere outline, in- 
quire whether the practical working of the two systems is such as we 
might expect, from the theories on which they rest. The best actual 
government may not seem the best in theory and outline. Let us be 
content with no Utopias, but bring our schemes to the rigid tests of 
practice and experience. What is there, then, in the actual operations 
of the .old system, which suggests the need of change, and how far 
does the new system supply the defects or correct the excesses of the 
old? If a pretty intimate acquaintance with the two Societies does 
not mislead us, we are right in saying, that the attempt at reform, in 
this instance, has sprung from the feeling cherished by some, that the 
amount of electioneering required or permitted under the old system 
was excessive and burdensome; that the enthusiasm and zeal of the 
campaign was undue, and much of it temporary and heartless; that, 
in the excitement of electioneering, much chicanery and unworthy in- 
trigue was practiced; and that the interests and work of the cam- 
paign swallowed up the energies of the members for the whole year, 
and left the more legitimate objects and exercises of the Societies 
neglected and despised. We do not. at-all question the motives of 
those who held and still hold such opinions, our object being to discuss 
the subject, not to charge motives. Now, in regard to the amount of 
electioneering, we think it is too great, comparatively, though not ab- 
solutely. It is probable, to our mind, that were the condition of the 
Societies in all respects healthy and prosperous, we should not find 
less electioneering, but more. If now, with so much less of actual 
benefit derived from the Societies, we are, nevertheless, willing and 
eager to work to an unlimited extent for their success during the cam- 
paign, what would a zeal, springing from constant and rational attach- 
ment, lead us to do? 

It is sometimes said, that the object of our zeal is an unworthy one— 
the mere numerical superiority. But what other test of success can we 
fix upon? Do you say—a majority of the dest men? How shall we 
know the best men? The Freshmen are all strangers; no one can 
tell their attainments or possibilities, save in a few instances. How, 
then, are we expected to select the best ? It is obvious that we cannot 
do it. Equally obvious is it, that the nearest approach to certainty in 
such a case is, to obtain, if possible, a mere numerical majority. We 
may then be tolerably sure,—surer, at least, than by any other meth- 
ods, that we have gained the higher object, the majority of talented 
and useful members. The phrase—‘ mere numerical majority’—is, 
therefore, liable to bring undeserved odium on our campaign systems. 
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We do, in fact, work from the most worthy motives and for the 
highest object, when we labor to secure a mere majority of numbers in 
the Freshman class. 

We agree with those who regard the amount of electioneering now 
done as somewhat disproportionate to the interest manifested in the 
weekly exercises of the Societies. But the very important question 
now arises, is electioneering a cause of the present want of interest ? 
Many from, as we think, a superfical view of the subject, have drawn 
this inference, and have striven to restrain and prevent electioneering, 
as tending to destroy the interest of the remainder of the year. Ina 
former No. of the Lit., we gave our view of the causes of the present 
declension of interest in the regular exercises of Linonia and the 
Brothers. We have now only to say, that additional discussion and 
experience have left us confirmed and strengthened in the opinions we 
then expressed. The causes of this lack of zeal and fidelity to our 
Societies and to our own best interests, lie, by no means and to no ex- 
tent, in overmuch electioneering, but in the fact, that we transfer our 
affections and our labors, to other associations and objects. ‘The fact, 
that while doing little or nothing in the regular duties of membership 
in our large Societies, we still continue, many of us, to manifest a 
warm interest in the annual campaigns, is only a strong testimony to 
the justness of the claim which we assert for the Societies. We thus 
confess that they deserve our regard, and are worthy of our best efforts 
in their behalf. We hold, therefore, that the excess of electioneering, 
at present, is only comparative, and by no means absolute; that it 
would be a legitimate and invariable result of a prosperous condition 
of our Societies, and that it is a constant confession on our part, that 
there are duties which we owe them. 

So far are we from regarding electioneering as a hindrance to the 
literary success of our Societies, that we are firmly convinced that it 
has a very important and indispensable part in maintaining the little life 
now manifested in our weekly meetings. Strong as are the influences 
which hold us away from the large Societies during most of the year, 
the pride of consistency even, if no higher motive, will not let us all 
quite ignore them. We are ashamed, at least for a while, to allow the 
new members to see the halls deserted and their exercises neglected. 
On this point we appeal to the experience and history of both Socie- 
ties during the past year. Little or none of the ordinary electioneer- 
ing was permitted last year, in the campaign, and the result must be 
apparent to all. During no year of our connection with College, have 
the weekly meetings been so poorly attended or the exercises so feebly 
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supported. Why should it be otherwise? Cut off the main interest 
of the campaign, let the months usually more or less given to elec- 
tioneering, be as dull and void of enthusiasm as the rest of the year, 
and there is, absolutely, no impetus ; all is dead monotony, unrelieved 
dullness. If we must have the stagnant pool and the dead calm for 
three fourths of the year, let us have for the rest, even the roaring 
cataract or the destructive hurricane, if need be, rather than disgust- 
ing idleness and stupidity. We desire to preserve, if possible, the 
present degree of prosperity in our Societies, and to this end, we 
should oppose any prohibition or discouragement of personal election- 
eering. Let those who will not support us in our weekly meetings, at. 
least be permitted to testify their regard for the Societies, by stating- 
to those entering College, the claims which their Societies can make. 
to their confidence and respect. It is praiseworthy in them; it is 
advantageous to the Societies. 

We may be told here, that the new system gives opportunity to all’ 
to electioneer. This is not true in fact. The main features of the 
campaign, under the new system, are public electioneering meetings 
and the Statement of Facts. How many can participate in these ex- 
ercises? Not one tenth of the Society. See what restrictions such a 
system imposes. A poor speaker, or one who never chooses to speak 
in public, can do nothing. A poor speaker is excluded, because he 
may prejudice his cause in the minds of the Freshmen by his want of 
fluency or persuasiveness. Many, who are poor speakers or no speak- 
ers, are among our most active and useful men in the campaign. They 
wish to work ; but they cannot, because, forsooth, it is dishonorable to 
electioneer personally. They must make a speech or do nothing. 
What is more absurd or unjust? We say—give every man room and 
choice ; let him do whatever his feelings prompt him to do, and the 
result will be, life, energy and success, in place of dullness, inaction 
and decay. Every man can at least say a word for his Society, in 
personal conversation, while only a very few, in comparison, can make. 
speeches that will help their cause. 

Are we told that dignity demands that we throw up the old system, 
and rely solely on public oratory? Let us not seek dignity at the ex- 
pense of life. It is better, as individuals, or Societies, to be undigni- 
fied, than to be stupid. Or, it may be said, that the old system takes 
too much time. And does the new system require less? No— 
it only shifts the work and responsibility of the campaign, from the 
entire Society, and puts it on a few, who may choose to be orators. 
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These must do more work, that the majority may enjoy the otium cum 
dig., which we are told the old system sacrifices. Cannot every man 
work and give time in this matter as well as afew? We do not see 
the advantage or justice of being forced, ourselves, to prepare speeches 
with*great care, because so much is now made to depend upon public 
speaking, while our neighbor, with as much or more time on his hands, 
is permitted to do nothing, since he happens to be ill-adapted to making 
speeches. The system that requires this is unfair, and unworthy our 
confidence, as well as destructive of the best interests of the Societies. 

Again, we were told, that the adoption of the new system would 
remove the deception and intrigue sometimes practiced under the old 
system to gain new members. If one year’s experience has left this 
pleasing delusion in the mind of any one here, we can only advise him 
to open his eyes. It is evident, at first view, that the new system is 
adapted to encourage intrigue and bad faith. The public are already 
familiar with several clever little devices of last year, which certainly 
never disgraced our Societies before. Why should it not be so? If 
we have men who do not scruple to cheat and deceive under the old 
system, we ought, certainly, to expect they will do the same when 
the door is thrown wide open to secret and underground electioneering 
and wire-pulling. Make it, by public proclamation, dishonorable to 
electioneer or pledge men in public, and men of few scruples will read- 
ily betake themselves, as we have seen already, to the more dishono- 
rable, but more successful work of secret electioneering, and pledging. 
Our observation, during the last year, has only confirmed the opinion 
we originally held and expressed, that there is far greater opportunity 
and motive to employ intrigue and dishonesty, under the new system, 
than under the old. At present, every Freshman is pretty sure to be 
electioneered on both sides before he joins either Society. There is, 
therefore, little safety or motive for falsehood or deception on either 
side. Under the new system, one may intrigue and plot to the fullest 
extent, with a reasonable assurance that no one will discover him. 
Public speeches in the Society halls are no adequate corrective of pri- 
vate lies. They will, ordinarily, go undenied, unless some one violates 
his sense of honor, and joins in private electioneering. There are ex- 
cesses, we all admit, in the present style of electioneering; and how 
can we best correct them? Not by discouraging all personal appeal 
to new members, but by maintaining, by influence and example, a high 
tone of integrity and fairness in electioneering, not discouraging elec- 
tioneering, but discouraging deception and untruth. Let everything 
be done in the light; let there be no encouragement extended to the 
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dishonest and dishonorable, by restraining or discouraging the honest 
and honorable. It lies in the hands of the two Societies, easily to purify 
their campaigns of all that is immoral or deceptive, by frowning upon, 
rather than applauding to the echo, the successful “gobbler.” There 
is no need of committing suicide in order to be decent and moral. 

It was objected a year ago, we remember, to the old system, that it 
occupied too much of the year, breaking up the regular meetings during 
nearly one whole term. It is evident, however, that this is not at all 
an essential or necessary part of the old system. If the Societies feel 
that too many evenings are devoted to electioneering purposes, they 
can speedily remedy the evil. There is, certainly, no occasion for for- 
bidding men to pledge, or discouraging personal electioneering in order 
to preserve the meetings of the summer term for the ordinary Society 
exercises. So, in general, we hold that the abuses complained of 
under the old system are easily separable from it, and do not concern 
its vital nature, while the new system is a blow, already felt, at the 
remaining life of the Societies, and a manifest encouragement to dis- 
honesty and dishonor. It was from no mean motives of a single short- 
lived success for our own Society, that we favored the restoration of 
the old system of electioneering ; but, because we felt in ourselves and 
saw in all about us, that the new system was destructive of the high- 
est and best interests of the Societies, and promotive of influences and 
habits at variance with personal integrity and public honor. We saw, 
or thought we saw, not only the interest before felt in the campaigns, 
well-nigh crushed out, but, far worse than this, the zeal and fidelity of 
the whole year sacrificed. We feel a strong confidence, that there is 
yet to come a healthy reaction in the feelings of our College commu- 
nity towards our large Societies ; that public debate and public literary 
exercises are again to be recognized and adopted, as one great depart- 
ment of true educational discipline, and for the sake of such a result, 
we have desired to restore, and now rejoice to see restored, the old 
system of Society electioneering. D. H. C. 
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THE DeFOREST PRIZE ORATION. 


Faith in Moral Truth essential to the highest achiebe- 
ments of Genius. 


BY WILLIAM EDWARD PARK, ANDOVER, MASS. 


ANALYSIS. 
1. Genius defined. 
2. The Highest achievements of Genius defined. 
3. Faith in Moral Truth defined. 
II. Faith in Moral Truth tends necessarily to strengthen and purify Genius. 
III. Grounds on which Faith in Moral Truth is necessary to the highest achieve- 
ments of Genius. 
Faith in Moral Truth renders Geuius more refined. 


“ “ “ “ “ “ dignified. 
3. “ “ “ useful. 
4 
5. 


5 “ “ “ “ “ “ “ permanent. 


Faith in Moral Truth is necessary to render Genius even successful. 


ORATION. 


Ir is certainly difficult to define genius. We might, in a certain 
sense, presume it to be an ability to recognize certain laws of truth, 
and to produce marked effects, in either conscious or unconscious obe- 
dience to those laws. Genius is often termed a peculiar creative 
power; but what is creative power, except an ability to see, then to 
combine and represent in art, poetry or some form of action, truths 
which have always existed. Genius is generally allied with an ability 
to excite the admiration of mankind, and especially with a certain 
magnetic power to stimulate all mind brought in contact with itself. 
But we deny entirely that genius is necessarily attached to that erra- 
tic and unbalanced character so often associated with it. Our nature 
is limited, and when strikingly developed in some faculties, it often 
shows a corresponding deficiency in others. This is the peculiar fault, 
but by no means the necessity of genius. Genius is more bare and 
noticeable, not greater, in a character devoid of every other excel- 
lence. Because often genius can achieve eminence, in spite of its 
faults, men commit the fallacy of thinking that it succeeds on ac- 
count of its faults. Is there any reason in supposing that vices and 
eccentricities increase one’s power? Is it not a natural result that 
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one should improve the quality of his mind, when he overcomes the 
failings of his character? Are Milton, Newton, Pascal, any weaker in 
genius, because they were, in a human sense, perfect men. A part of 
the solar spectrum shows brilliant colors, but the whole of it produces 
that perfect light which is itself invisible. The most powerful forces 
and the greatest minds in nature are balanced, calm, self-possessed, 
silent. If the allusion be not irreverent, we would ask, if when we 
fix our attention upon a single point, in the mind of the Supreme Be- 
ing, and consider that mind merely as a mind of infinite genius, could 
we associate with it any of that straining and weariness, that hurried 
and restless action, which belongs to aspiring littleness on earth? 
That genius sways the universe, in the calmness of perfect power, 
and is content to reveal the smallest part of its greatness. 

The highest achievements of genius, we understand to be, the 
efforts of genius which coéperate best with the plans of the Deity, 
and are most efficient for the good of creation. We will endeavor to 
show, that faith in moral truth is essential to these achievements. 

Under moral truth, we suppose to be comprehended all moral and 
spiritual facts. Faith in moral truth is a belief in moral facts—not an 
assent to indefinite religious statements,—an ability to see things as 
they are. There is no doubt but that faith in real truth, be it his- 
torical, physical, or scientific, will strengthen the mind. Our minds 
are constructed to believe in realities; skepticism is a state at once 
unnatural, disagreeable and weakening; belief is a state of repose 
and of strengh. But not only does faith strengthen the intellect; 
in the wondrous connection of our faculties, it acts instantly upon 
the feelings, and affects the entire nature. An earnest feeling is the 
complement of a profound conviction, and follows it, as the night 
the day. And as in the progress of nature, faith comprehends truths 
which are greater and more vital, feeling becomes purer and stronger, 
and the mind approximates more to its highest achievements. It 
follows, then, that genius can only reach its highest achievements un- 
der the influence of moral truth; for so far as our faculties can de- 
cide, moral truth is the highest form of truth existing. Moral truth 
is that in which a believer comes nearest to the mind of the Deity, 
and nearest to infinite perfection. Moral truth is the great central 
sun of all truth, and, although it is in perfect harmony with every 
other ; it is that to which all other truth is subservient ; perhaps that 
for which all other truth exists. 

The soul is constructed to be moved and regulated by moral forces 
like gravitation. He who advances in knowledge of moral truth, will 
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not find his mind perfected in a mere subordinate speciality, but the 
pendulum of his nature beats with a more firm and steady motion. 
Moral truth, in its inexhaustible variety of application, can act upon 
each character in a different way; it can bear on the soul with the 
force of a tempest, it can restrain with a delicate bridle hand, it can 
draw out the timid with gentle and seductive persuasion. Genius: 
without its influence, can never approximate to its highest achieve- 
ments ; it will be restless, introverting, mistaking small things for 
great. It is in vain to cite men of eminent genius who have lived 
without moral truth; many such have existed, but they cannot alto- 
gether weigh one inference against the certain fact, that the entire ten- 
dency of moral truth is to expand and to purify genius. In the days 
when moral truth was less perfectly revealed than at present, and ge- 
nius dazzled men by splendid sinning, it may have been thought that ge- 
nius found more latitude when freed from moral restraints, though a tho- 
rough examination would show that it found much less. Nor did this 
guilty and immoral genius accomplish true success, or play anywhere 
in the range of its highest achievements, for the highest achievements 
of genius are not to display its own power, and usurp that adoration 
which belongs to its Maker. Thunder and lightning make commo- 
tion, and seem to effect little else; sunlight, dews, wind and rain, pro- 
duce permanent results. 

We will specify some of the methods in which faith in moral truth 
becomes essential to the highest achievements of genius. 

Faith in moral truth can exert upon genius a refining tendency. All 
exaggeration and falsehood bring a coarse influence, but there is a 
delicacy of thought required in seeing things exactly as they are. The 
inquirer for truth, constantly familiar with objects so much greater 
than himself, is continually placed in a modest and chaste attitude. 
These moral influences will perceptibly chasten an ordinary mind; 
how much more will they refine the delicate texture of a genius. He 
who investigates moral truth from mere curiosity, must gradually be 
pervaded by a mild, delicious sense of its beauty and proportion, while 
the heart is mellowed by incessant contact with delicate beauty, like 
the fruit into whose texture has grown the result of a hundred sun- 
shines. The artist whose soul is pervaded by spiritual faith, paints the 
Transfiguration and the wondrous face of the Virgin, while genius 
without moral delicacy paints, with the best execution, Dutch gardens, 
perhaps a Horse Fair. Dean Swift, with a mind almost equal to that 
of Milton in force and concentration, had little moral delicacy ; com- 
pare the coarse productions of his genius with the holy and etherial 
beauty of parts of the Paradise Lost. 
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But not only is moral truth necessary to render genius refined ; with- 
out it the works of genius can neither be dignified nor substantial. 
Dignity in the exhibition of genius will greatly depend upon the im- 
portance of the subject to which that genius is devoted. Is it reason- 
able that when moral subjects form the employment of nearly our 
whole existence, any subject can be comparatively important which is 
confined to the present smallest part of it? Genius which is not 
spent upon moral subjects, or subjects in harmony with morality, will 
be spent on trifles, and an artist, who should paint ant hills instead of 
mountains, and pools instead of oceans, would be no more absurd than 
he who neglects things great and eternal, and wastes his energies on 
things little and temporary. Moral subjects will render genius great, 
for they are great, and subjects which do not recognize morality will 
belittle genius, for they are little. Many an ancient artist wasted his 
talents in carving Fauns and Satyrs with the legs of goats, while the 
devout sculptor toiled to embody in the marble his sublime conception 
of Jupiter and Apollo. Compare the many shallow and insipid char- 
acters of the ancient stage with the profound moral creations of Anti- 
gone and Prometheus. Genius without moral character is not a res- 
ponsible power, it can have no influence; like Undine, it is a beautiful 
creation, but, alas, without a soul. 

The influence of moral truth can thus render genius refined and 
dignified ; it renders it also more useful to mankind, which is more 
important than either. 

Mankind are constructed to advance by the aid of one another’s 
minds ; the various species of intellect are adapted to one another like 
the different instruments of an orchestra, and notwithstanding much 
discord and confusion in the world, we can see this tendency to har. 
mony. 

It is certain that each mind is constructed for an essential use, nor 
is genius any exception to this rule. 

In the remote and complex relations of human affairs, it may be 
difficult to decide what is the best use of genius, but genius will cer- 
tainly be safe in fulfilling, or attemping to fulfill, that purpose for 
which the Creator intended it. Now the whole study of moral truth 
has a gravitating tendency to moderate all extravagances, remove 
false pride, and place each mind just in that situation to which it is 
best adapted. Moreover, moral truth, emanating from the source of 
all generosity, carries with it an expanding tendency, and a genius, 
under the influence of moral truth, will not merely seek to display it- 
self, but will aim to improve and harmonize all elements with which 
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it comes in contact, and céoperate, so far as in it lies, with the plans 
of the Great Original. The religious, the healthy, the perfect, and 
therefore the only natural genius, will delight in giving ; like the mag- 
net, it will impart and gather strength by imparting ; it will not de- 
pend upon its own prosperity, but its joy will be in the joy of mankind, 
and their glory will be its glory. Except in the way of exciting and 
amusing, what immoral genius has ever proved a benefit to humanity, 
unless Providence has in some extraordinary manner overruled its evil 
deeds for good ? 

That genius which has most of all expanded the human reason, car- 
ried consciousness to new spheres and brought human nature nearer 
to the divine, has belonged to such men as Socrates, Shakspeare, New- 
ton. The Byrons, the Rosseaus, the Alexanders and Tamerlanes of 
history have made consternation, and the world has moved on as be- 
fore. Genius without moral truth has hissed across the heavens like 
a meteor; genius with moral truth shines like a star, and will shine 
for ever and ever. 

These considerations are leading us to the additional important 
truth, that the effects of genius which is under moral influence will 
tend to be permanent.. We may depend upon it that in the progress 
of the world all error will certainly perish, and any force of talent 
spent in its cause can only defer the period of its inevitable decay. 
It is involved in the constitution of things, that truth of every species 
will last while the world endures, but moral truth may seem clearer than 
ever, even when the world does not endure. We may be sure that the 
toiling genius of civilization will carry nothing on its march which 
can be left behind. The world was once at Nineveh, it was once at 
Egypt; everything dear to the heart of humanity, learning, religion, 
genius, art, centered there, yet civilization has rolled on and left Egypt 
a fossil on the Nile, and the stork builds her nest even in the halls of 
Sennacherib. The ark of the world was once in Greece. Where is 
she now? In poetry, eloquence and art she still speaks to us, but 
alas, ’tis from her tomb. We might have thought that Rome in her 
growth of eight centuries, had become to the world a necessity, yet 
civilization could throw all her glory and power a prey to the Goths 
and the Vandals. The worldcan do without Fgypt, it can do without 
Greece, it can do without Rome; moral truth it cannot do without. 
Principalities and powers shall pass away, and let them go; kingdoms 
shall crumble, while vigor and beauty spring from their ruin; genera- 
tions flit a moment in the sunshine and pass on to the long night; 
yet, amid all this frailty and desolation, truth exists, not the semblance 
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of truth carved in the marble, not the body of truth embalmed in the 
mummy, but in herself vital, she can rise from ashes like the phoenix, 
she renews her youth like the eagle, she scatters on her votaries vigor 
and joy and immortal beauty, neither is she ever weary ; giving does 
not impoverish her, nor is she enriched by withholding. Under her 
care the frail human genius shall be safe, even as the oak which stands 
firm in the tempest preserves the little flower at its root. The efforts 
of genius spent in the service of moral truth will be permanent; they 
will share the permanence of the subject; they will he immortal, for 
they have grafted themselves upon immortality itself. When we see 
a genius despising moral influence, we should mourn that the beautiful 
work of the divine artist is passing on to oblivion and certain decay. 
Voltaire warred upon moral truth; unhappy man; he might better 
have warred upon the attraction of gravitation; but the world has 
already commenced to forget him, and he is justly thought to have 
achieved any but the highest efforts of his own extraordinary genius. 
But the world will improve a great deal before it will outgrow an ap- 
preciation of Paradise Lost, or the poems of Dante, or the poetic, spir- 
itual art of Raphel and Michel Angelo; for, however the customs of 
future ages may change, men will always be constituted with deep re- 
ligious feelings, to which these works appeal. 

We come now to our last proposition, that without the influence of 
moral truth genius cannot even be successful. We are forced here to 
inquire what is success; and perhaps we may say that success con- 
sists in achieving the object for which we are placed here. And that 
object may be to promote, according to the degree and kind of our 
abilities, the glory of God, the good of mankind and our own highest 
development. We do not see but that a genius, who ignores moral 
truth, fails in all three of these ends. Whatever may be bis success 
in some particulars, he has played Hamlet, and Hamlet’s part is left 
out. It may seem strange to declare that some men, who have filled 
the world with their fame and glory, have nevertheless failed in life. 
They have succeeded in subordinate ends and failed in main ends ; like 
the man in the interpreter’s vision, they have succeeded in raking up 
rubbish, and have not seen the golden crown to be had for the reaching. 
A genius disposed to live by the aid of moral truth, may indeed lose 
some temporal advantages, without which he can be happy, and the 
applause of the crowd, who would, the next moment, applaud his op- 
ponent. 

Yet, not for the glory or Cesar of the treasures of Croesus would 
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he take any other course. Such an one feels that he is watched with 
interest by that mind, compared with which all the mind in existence 
is nothing ; his soul is pervaded with a certain inexpressible sweetness, 
.and his nature throbs with power elastic and irresistible. In prosper- 
ity he will be moderate, in adversity he will hope, in himself he will 
be equal to every situation, and disappointment shall only give him 
experience and strength. It rests for him to do his part, and for God 
to determine the result of it. It is not for man to decide what all the 
relations and remote influences of a life’s work are, but builded on 
‘moral truth, genius may be sure that it is advancing to its highest 
happiness and its highest power; it shall be refined, dignified, useful, 
permanent, successful. 


Hight Shadotus. 


Hushed and still the night has come, 
Bringing its shadows one by one, 
Trailing them over the busy town, 
Shrouding it all in sombre brown. 
Dark is the window. Closed the door. 
Telling that labor is o’er. 


Lights hang out in the darkened skies, 
Peering down with their loving eyes, 
Here and there thro’ the thick leafed trees, 
Moving to and fro in the breeze: 

Pointing the way on high they seem, 
Shining with steady beam. 


What the thoughts the shadows bring? 
What do they say to the cares that cling 
Heavily round my wearied feet? 

Coming at nightfall me to greet, 

Gently upon my head they fall, 

Hiding my troubles all. 


Not ’till glare of day is fled 

Glimmer these lights in the blue o’erhead ; 
Glorious though they be and light, 
Darkness alone reveals the sight. 

So gleam often God’s choicest gifts 

Down through the cloudy rifts. 
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SIGNIFICANCE OF SYMBOLS. 


Sorrows are the shades that come 
Hovering over thy soul in bloom; 
But if the eye shall fail to see 
Aught but the darkened canopy, 
Then shall afflictions ever be 
Burthen of ill to thee. 


Never storms so fierce shall rise 

Blotting the stars from the clouded skies; 
Never shall woes and griefs appear 
Hiding the light serene and clear, 

When the heart turns from these above, 
Feeling that God is love. 


Softly fall, then, shades of night! 
Out of darkness gleams the light! 
Beautiful symbol! bidding the soul 
Upward look when over it roll 
Gloomy cares, and hush its fears, 
Checking the falling tears. 


Significance of Symbols. 


A syMBOL is a comparison, baptized in the heart’s font, and conse- 
crated by the soul, from a common toa sacred use,—like a child 
adopted, to become a household treasure, ever present, ever during. 
The kaleidoscope of the mind presents them to us fresh and fair as 
fancy shakes and forms them at her will. And the pilgrim soul, feel- 
ing the need of milestones to mark,—of settled principles to guide,— 
and of remembrancers to recall his progress, sets apart to this special 
office, symbol, and watch-word, and rite. Man loves to symbolize the 
great, eternal truths that rule his life. For we can only judge of 
things unseen, by those which are seen. We clutch at the infinite, and 
embrace the finite still. We can but hold the microscope to the finite, 
and magnify it into the infinite. Thus we link symbol and truth to- 
gether, that one may explain, and each recall the other. It is well for 
us that the carnal things of time can be made to speak to us of the 
incarnate. The stars and stripes are not so dear to every heart, from 
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any intrinsic worth, but because they symbolize the principles our 
fathers fought to maintain—the victory they won. For that we are 
ready to make that flag more glorious with our victory, or redder with 
our blood. Who has not some symbol that speaks to him of friends, 
of home, of duty,—symbols that are the wires on which the electric 
flash of love may pass from the heart to its object? There is a grave- 
yard in the recesses of every heart. There buried hopes lie broken,— 
there buried love lies sleeping. The grass grows green over their 
graves, and they are forgotten; but the dead are there. And memo- 
ry, roused by some old token or remembered word, calls up the whole, 
with all the agony of grief,—not altogether mournful, for new strength 
comes from communion with the dead. 


“ Uttered not, yet comprehended 
Is the spirit’s voiceless prayer ; 
Kind rebukes in blessings ended, 

Breathing from their lips of air.” 


The Divine One symbolizes His glory to His creatures. He has 
written His covenant on the sky, in the seven-fold bow ; heaven’s eter- 
nal light glorifying the restored offering that earth has given to hea- 
ven. From this use of symbols, man is apt to pass to its abuse,—to 
symbol-worship for God-worship. 

And words, again, are symbols, even symbols of thought. Spring- 
ing themselves, Minerva-like, from the brain, they symbolize the kin- 
dred thoughts that daily rise, clothing them with the glittering pano- 
ply of speech. And yet, aside from this common and primary use, 
words have a deep and abiding meaning to the individual, like a well 
of thought, continually welling up in the soul. Words, watchwords, 
mottoes, symbolize infinitely more than the mere etymology would 
warrant,—the love of friends that spoke them, the times that called 
them forth, and multitudes of thoughts that wander back over the 
fields of the past, and ardently long for and dream over the future. 
The grand watchword of “ Liberty” sounds in our ears, as it comes 
down the ages, wafted by the eager aspirations of the omnipresent 
past, which, in its strivings to clutch it, has ever driven it forward, as 
a rich legacy to the future,—never backward. It sounds in our ears, 
sacred with the memory of the martyred. 

But the heart strangely wanders and forgets its first, earnest love. 
The daily returning symbols, that keep watch at the doors of the 
heart, lose their efficiency, and cold, forgetful thoughts spring up and 
find access there, and the holiest place of love, in the heart, is defiled 
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in the lapse of time, and strange priests burn incense at its altar. 
And to revive and strengthen the heart in its allegiance, man has in- 
stituted anniversary rites. In their periodical returns, they are greet- 
ed as long absent friends, and in their active celebration exert a pecu- 
liarly strong influence. How they swarm with memories of the past! 
A man may have lived and toiled for years, and he shall condense all 
the life, all the toil, m one short hour’s celebration. And man must 
live reckless, and toil long, to efface such a season from his memory. 
Who can estimate the power that the Olympic games exercised over. 
the Grecian States, with their intense incitements to physical and men-. 
tal culture. We may have thought that our own national celebra-. 
tion was a fruitless display of evanescent patriotism, but events show. 
that it has fostered the spirit of ’76 in our hearts, and left all its 
strength there, and another Thermopyle and Bunker’s Hill shall be- 
consecrated in song and story. 

Thus does the significance of symbols appear, as they bind the heart, 
with their three-fold bands of symbols, words and rites—the band of 
matter—the band of thought—the band of action. And the three- 
fold band is not easily broken; resistless as the “sweet influences of 
Pleiades,” strong as the “bands of Orion.” If such power exists in 
these weak symbols, let their power be felt. Exalt them to the rank 
and dignity they deserve. Let them not mock the soul with a name,. 
without the substance. Let every anniversary be true life condensed—. 
our progress carved on the mile-stone we there set up. So when the 
waters of Lethe shall steal gently over the memory, submerging the 
past, and flow around our hieroglyphic mile-stones that peep above 
the general flood, on them shall we find a true transcript of our life, 
and the review will be joyous. Pleasantly do such memories float on. 
the old man’s soul, and with silvered locks and failing strength he will. 
linger around these monumental stones of life. 

Our college life is thickly studded with these symbols and anniver-- 
saries in college, in class, in society. Is their real significance, as. 
symbols, preserved? Are they vocal with “the memories of the past 
they were instituted to commemorate? Do they speak forth to the- 
heart all the deep love and earnest adherence to grand principles they 
legitimately symbolize? Verily, often lurks the spirit of hollow~ 
hearted, intense selfishness, under the glowing symbol of love,—the 
offering of Cain on the altar of Abel,—the answer to all its winning 
appeals, the cold shrug of indifference. Verily, often the celebration 
of college anniversaries wakes not a single string of memory’s harp to 
melody sweet, but sweeps across the strings with wild, discordant 
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clangor, and shocks the quiet nerves of sense. Joy is, indeed, the 
dominant feeling on an anniversary, but let it be the manly expres- 
sion of the feelings of earnest, educated men, and not the laughter 
that buffoonery awakes. Let it be pleasant recollections pleasantly 
commemorated, and not license, with uncombed locks and leering vis- 
age, trampling on manly self-respect and good taste,—perchance on 
something dearer and holier. The exercises of Presentation Day are 
admirably adapted, in their design and general performance, to fulfil 
the grand end of any anniversary,—the wreathing of poetic laurels 
around the memory of a four year’s struggle,—the earnest words and 
counsels of a manly heart,—the smoking of the pipe of peace,—the 
histories of those who have fallen out by the way, weary with the 
march of college life,—the planting of the ivy,—the farewell to their 
homes and halls,—the last, sad, dissolving circle of parting. Truly, 
in glory rises the morning-star of manhood upon life. 

The spirit of the age is reform. Listen to its teachings. Though 
it be an olden college custom, weigh it in the balances, judge it by the 
standard of consistency and common sense. If it be found wanting, 
spare not the knife that shall trim off useless branches, or the axe 
that shall hew down unfruitful trees. So shall they, in after years, 
like these lofty elms, wave in a green old age, over memory’s inner 
temple and hearth-stone, through their branches gleaming the sunny 
recollections of the time when— 


“ Life went a maying 
With Nature, Hope, and Poesy, 
When we were young.” 


Book Hotices. 


MRS. PIOZZI AND DR. JOHNSON. 
Autobiography. Letters and Literary Remains of Mrs. Piozzi. Ticknor & Co. 1861. 


ALL who are interested in Boswell’s Life of Johnson should read, 
in connection with that incomparable biography, these reminiscences 
of Mrs. Piozzi. In parts of this work, Johnson is pictured out as 
she saw and knew him, by the fireside, at table, in the drawing-room, 
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on the street, in conversation, and in solitude; in moods of joy and 
moods of sorrow—just as he actually lived, talked, and suffered among 
men. Carlyle somewhere says; “I waut to know what a man eats, 
what time he gets up, what color his stockings are. There’s no use of 
any man’s writing a biography, unless he can tell what no one else can 
tell.” Judged hy this standard, this autobiography is an invaluable 
gem. 

The facts of her life, of interest, are briefly these. She was a lady 
of Welsh extraction, of good education and lively talents. She was 
first married to a Mr. Thrale. Through the efforts of a mutual friend, 
Dr. Johnson was introduced to the family, having heard of her fame 
as a conversationalist. Both parties were pleased, and his invitations 
to their house became more and more frequent, and at last he became 
one of the family, and an apartment was appropriated to him. She 
was married a second time to a famous musician, Piozzi, and resided 
for a while in Italy. Her acquaintance with Dr. Johnson lasted during 
twenty years. Much of the book is taken up with interesting and 
amusing conversations between them. These ¢eté-a-tetés are on all 
kinds of subjects, great and insignificant, humorous and solemn, and 
assist us very materially in getting a comprehension of the genius and 
deformity of that literary lion. Mrs. Piozzi was familiar with ancient 
and modern languages, was at home in the whole field of literature, 
and her conversation had for Dr. Johnson an irresistible charm. These 
interviews are reported in order of occurrence, thus : one moment they 
are analyzing English poetry or Grecian oratory ; the next paragraph, 
Dr. Johnson is criticising some lady’s cloak or head-dress; now, they 
are eagerly discussing the merits of a slaughtered turkey, and, again, 
are commenting on the performances at the last opera. 

Much of the book is filled with her correspondence with Dr. John- 
son and others, and miscellaneous original compositions in prose and 
verse. Taken as a whole, the work is a very good one, and the por- 
tions relating to her acquaintance with the great I am of his century, 
must be interesting and profitable for all. For sale by Thomas H. 
Pease, No. 83 Chapel street. 


ANECDOTES OF SCOTTISH LIFE. 
Scottish Life and Character. By DEAN Ramsay. Ticknor & Field. 1861. 


The design of this work, as stated in the introduction, is to pre- 
serve, from the decay and forgetfulness of time, the anecdotes and 
customs of the Scotch of olden times—to picture, before the present 
generation, the Scottish character as it was years ago. The subjects 
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of which it treats are these: Religious feelings and religious observ- 
ances—Old Scottish conviviality.— Old Scottish Domestic servant.— 
Humor proceeding from Scottish language, including Scottish prov- 
erbs.—Scottish stories of wit and humor. 

The book is indeed a kind of museum of antiquated traditions, sto- 
ries and anecdotes of every kind, particularly of the clergy and peas- 
antry, and handed down from lip to lip through many generations — 
The lovers of wit and humor will enjoy these—they are original and 
racy; the lovers of Scotch simplicity and honesty will enjoy them— 
they are truthful pictures of Scottish morals and Scottish hearts. To 
be found at T. H. Pease’s. 


Memorabilia Palensix. 


SOCIETY ELECTIONS, 


The Elections in the public Societies were held on Wednesday evening, May 29th. 
The result of the elections was as follows: 


LINONIA. 


BROTHERS IN UNITY. 


President, 
J. A. WARD. Hi. P. JoHNsTON. 
Vice President, 
J. W. ALLING. J. F. Brown. 
Secretary, 
S. Cooper. O. H. Payne. 
Vice Secretary, 
H. P. Boypen. M. H. WILLIAMs. 


At the succeeding meeting of the Societies, the elections for orators at the State- 
ment of Facts, resulted as foliows: 


LINONIA. BROTHERS IN UNITY. 
Senior Orator, 
D. H. CHAMBERLAIN. J. P. BLAKE. 
Junior Orator, 
C. J. Arms. J. F. Brooks. 
Censor, 
R. Morse. 


On the evening of the elections the Linonian Society resolved, by a nearly unan- 
imous vote, to return to the old system of electioneering. Therefore this year is to 
be characterized by a resurrection of the pulling, hauling, car-tending and speechifying 
of years gone by. This subject of “electioneering” has been a much vexed one in 
Yale, and we seem as far as ever from a satisfactory solution. Both systems have 
evils, both have advantages. It will be a happy day for Yale when some style of 
campaigning can be agreed upon, which shall be free from the objection of duplicity 
and fraud belonging to the new system, and the extremes and ridiculous excesses of 
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the old one. Those who desire, can find an able article on this subject, in the 
present number, by one of our contributors. If any of those holding different 
views from those therein expressed are disposed to offer a reply to that article, we 
should be happy to publish it. 


SOCIETY OF INQUIRY ELECTION. 


At a meeting of this Society on Tuesday evening, June 4th, the following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year: 
James H. Crospy, President, 
Cyrus W. Francis, Vice President, 
Erastus BLAKESLEE, Recording Secretary, 
CHARLES W. WHITTELSEY, Corresponding Secretary, 
Davin B. Lyman, Treasurer, 
L. P. TREADWELL, Librarian. 


BEETHOVEN SOCIETY ELECTIONS. 


The Beethoven Society held its annual election, June 1st, with the following 
result :— 
Wm. D. AnDERSON, President and Musical Director, 
H. P. DeForest, ’62, Vice President, 
A. F. Jupp, ’62, Treasurer, 
C. 8. SHELDON, ’63, Secretary, 
J. ’64, Librarian, 
H. Kinessury, '63, 1st Organist. 
F. E. Goopricn, 2d Organist. 


SPOON CONCERT. 


A Promenade Concert under the auspices of the Wooden Spoon Committee, was 
held in Music Hall, on Monday evening, June 17. The attendance was good, the 
music excellent, the evening fine. Every thing conspired to make it an occasion of 
interest and pleasure to all who had the good fortune to attend. 


WOODEN SPOON. 


This isalways the crowning pleasure of Presentation Week. Junior Exhibitions, 
Commencements, Prize Speaking, are always intolerably wearisome to all except 
the parties immediately concerned. It is true these occasions are usually well pat- 
ronized, but after all, the audiences can all be divided into three classes ; first, friends 
in the city and from abroad, who come to see how much progress their hopefuls have 
made in the highway to glory ; secondly, young ladies who come to throw boquets, air 
their fans, exhibit their Summer hats and laugh at the unfortunate homely young 
men ; thirdly, members of the Faculty and Corporation, who sit in view to impart 
dignity to the ceremonies and see how briskly the colts gallop. But the exercises 
at Wooden Spoon, though they may be relatively poor, are always absolutely good, 
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peculiarly appropriate for the sultry month of June, when logic becomes nauseous 
even to metaphysicians, and the sternest Gradgrinds of community are willing for 
once to attend some agreeable nonsense and drink in the melody of song. On 
Tuesday evening, June 19, the most brilliant audience New Haven ever witnessed, 
assembled at an early hour in Music Hall, to attend the Spoon exercises by the Jun- 
ior Class. The Programme (aside from the music) on this occasion was as follows: 
OPENING LOAD. 

Latin Salutatory—ARrnoLp W. Catiiy, Brooklyn, N. Y 

Colloquy—‘ Freshman Year.” 

High Oration, The Unseen,”—Eisua LyMAn, Montreal, C E. 

Colloquy—‘ Sophomore Year,” 

Philosophical Oration, “ Vis Viva,’—James P. Brown, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Colloquy—*“ Junior Year.” 

Poem, “ Evening from Yale Windows,”—HeEnny Hott, Baltimore, Md. 


SPOON ADDRESSES. 


Presentation—MELVILLE C. Day, Biddeford, Me. 
Reception—Rovsert K. Weeks, New York City. 


The Germania Band discoursed some good Music during the intervals of the per- 
formances, and relieved not a little the tedium occasioned by the delay between the 
parts. 

The “Opening Load” was well conceived, but on account of insufficient practice 
was not fully appreciated by the audience. The “Salutatory” was a felicitous blending 
of Saxon and Latin, delivered with ease and vigor—a most appropriate introduction 
to the burlesques that were tofollow. The Colloquies were arranged, as was proper 
they should be, in order of climax; the first being the poorest, the second better, 
and the last best of all. The size of the hall, though of course a great advantage 
on account of the numbers it accommodated, was yet a great disadvantage, as the 
orators in the Colloquies could not be distinctly heard even by those quite near the 
stage. To this cause is due the ill success of the first Colloquy. A little more 
practice in rehearsing would have done much towards removing that serious difficul- 
ty. The Oration on “The Unseen” was warmly applauded. The Philosophical Ora- 
tion was ingeniously composed, and delivered with a grace of manner and fullnes of 
tone that afforded a pleasing relief from the indistinct utterences in the Colloquies. 
The Poem had many excellencies, but on account of rapidity and indistinctiveness in 
reading, did not receive the attention it deserved. 

The Presentation, by Mr. Day, with the exception perhaps of the Salutatory, was 
the greatest success of the evening. Clear and vigorous in thought, easy and 
flowing in style, and earnest in delivery, he received the highest compliment any 
audience can give—unbroken attention. The Reception, by Mr. Weeks, though by 
no means equal to the Presentation, was yet well written, and had the delivery been 
more oratorical, would have been well received. As it was, the effect was greatly 
marred by the noise in the galleries, as, on account of the lateness of the hour, 
many were in haste to make their exit. 

Taken as a whole, the Exhibition was a pleasing affair. If any are disposed to 
find fault with the want of promptness and freedom on the part of the performers, 
they must remember that the Committee labored under almost insuperable difficulties 
—that, indeed, several of them received their appointments but a short time previous. 
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PRESENTATION DAY. 


Presentation Days and Fourths of July are proverbially favored by Providence. 
The grumbling thunder squalls had been careering and dashing about New Haven 
for several weeks, keeping a continual guerilla warfare with comfort and sunshine 
—forestalling parties of pleasure, or washing away their joy in the midst of their 
excursions—dashing suddenly, like Arabian coursers, in pouring torrents on our 
citizens in their summer uniform—then as suddenly retreating and leaving old Sol 
master of the field. In plain language, showers at 1 and 6 had become proverbial. 
But a few days ago these scattering parties and guerilla squads entirely withdrew 
from the seat of war, and the sun never rose brighter or clearer than on the morn- 
ing of June 19. 

At the appointed hour, the Senior Class assembled for the last time in their 
familiar seats in the Chapel. The form of reading off the names of the class in 
Latin was this year dispensed with ; an address was, however, read in Latin by Prof. 
Thatcher, and another also by the President. The Class Poem was then delivered 
by Edward R. Sill, Windsor, Conn. This was a poem of singular beauty and 
appropriativeness; it exhibited unmistakable marks of natural poetic genius, such 
as rarely blooms within these dingy cloisters. The delivery could have been 
improved in force and variety, but perhaps the gentle and easy manner of recitation 
that he employed was best for the sentiments he expressed. 

The Orator, Sextus Shearer, Jr., St. Louis, Mo. held the audience spell-bound 
during the entire delivery of his production. His subject was, “ The educated man 
in private life.” We are heartily glad that one man has dared to break away from 
the circle of “ perpetual occultation” in which all other class orators have revolved 
for years, and to strike off one tangent, by way of variety, if for no other reason. 
This oration was pregnant with original thought, clearly and familiarly expressed. 
Every sentence bespoke the author's individuality. The easy and natural style in 
which it was delivered made the oration, on the whole, the most acceptable to the mass 
of the audience of any to which we have ever listened. Good as it was, however, it 
would have been much better if to the individuality of thought and brilliancy of 
illustration had been added a more logical connection and more careful expression. 
The exercises were concluded by singing the Parting Ode, composed by J. N. Hyde, 
of Cincinatti, O. 

In the afternoon the usual exercises were held on the green in front of South 
Middle. Songs were sung as class after class had sung before—pipes were smoked 
with as much pleasure as if scores of previous graduates had not done the same— 
the histories were read amid roars of laughter, and old members of the class 
were cheered as future generations will do, no doubt, when we are gone; finally 
the ivy was planted by the College Library, to live and die like its sister plants 
beside it. The Class Historians were Robert L. Chamberlain, John C. Kinney and 
John R. Webster. The bad taste in which one of the Histories was composed, was 
very unfortunate both for the class and for the spectators. Now especially that 
these closing exercises of each class are so much attended by outsiders from 
the city and from abroad, we trust that this will be the last instance in which a 
class shall ever be ashamed of any of its Histories. 

After bidding the usual good-bye to the College buildings, the Class again met 
within the ring and then commenced the sorrowful parting. We think we have 
never before seen so much manifestation of feeling on any similar occasion. Very 
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many of the spectators remained to witness the last farewell. Tears, and feelings 
too, are sacred, and should not thus be displayed before a curious world. It is 
earnestly to be hoped that succeeding classes will devise some means by which this 
parting can be performed in utter privacy. The people will stay to gaze curiously 
on,—we cannot presume on their sense of propriety,—to make this private it must 
be done out of sight. 

So a hundred men of Yale are launched forth on the world. We bid them God- 
speed. 


POW WOW. 


There are two ways that the American people have of giving vent to their ebul- 
litions of joy—spouting and yelling. The Pow Wow, an institution of about twelve 
years antiquity, is an attempt to combine these two into one—making a chemical 
mixture, that does not exactly resemble either, but is a kind of precipitate from both. 

Properly conducted, we hold that it is a most glorious institution, and that it should 
be made a fixed fact in old Yale. It has been much improved of late years, though 
there is yet room for more. Each year, larger and more respectable audiences 
assemble before the Capitol steps, to witness the grotesque performance of Fresh- 
man Pow Wow, and, if the yelling and interruption of the Sophomores could be 
given up, it might be made a much more important, reputable, and amusing occasion. 
This year, two or three thousand people were gathered in the vicinity ;—had they 
been able to have heard the speeches, no doubt many of them would have remained. 
A great responsibility will rest on the Class of 64. If they will agree to forego 
this unreasonable exercise of their lungs next year, there will be a strong proba- 
bility of its discontinuance. 

The disguises of this year were the best we have ever seen, and if noise and gro- 
tesqueness is an index of success, the participants should be fully satisfied. The 
horns never blasted more loudly or hideously; the Sophs never yelled more fero- 
ciously; the band never played more vigorously; the orators never tried to scream 
more terrifically ; and the still summer moon never smiled on a more sublime bur- 
lesque, than on the motley crowd of Wednesday evening. On account of the noise, 
the speeches could not be appreciated, but the disguises and transparencies could 
be plainly seen, and the horns could be distinctly heard by those who listened at- 
tentively—therefore, we suppose all were satisfied. 

The transparencies were, however, not all as well conceived or in as perfect taste 
as they should have been. Onasecond thought, the Committee and the Class in 
general, ought certainly to have seen that a Freshman Pow Wow is not the time 
for parading indiscriminate caricatures, least of all on their natural allies, the Juniors. 

At the usually late hour, a brilliant and orderly procession was formed, marched 
by the light of rockets, and gave the usual serenades. 


COMMENCEMENT APPOINTMENTS. 


The Class of ’61 have received the following appointments, which speak well for 
the scholarship of the class. 


Valedictory, Salutatory, 
Tracy PECK, JR., 8. E. Batpwin. 


Beh. 
Og 
hey 
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Philosophical Orations, 


James L. Harmar, 


Hubbard Arnold, 


8. F. Schoonmaker, 


F. R. Schmucker, Oliver McClintock, 


J.N. Flint, A. H. 


Moulton DeForest, 


The following prizes were announced by the President, at the close of the morn- 
ing exercises on Presentation Day :— 


D. W. Eaves, 
W. H. Higbee, 
Anthony Higgins. 


W. D. Shelden, 
8. H. Lyman. 


R. H. Fitzhugh. 


E. B. Converse. 


J. B. Andrews. 


COLLEGE PRIZES FOR ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 


n, 
L. T. Chamberlain, 


Prize Poem—Class of 1863. 
James B. MITCHELL. 


Bristed Scholarship, 
Watrer H. Smytu. 


Berkeley Scholarship, 
Stmuzon E. 


THIRD PRIZE. 


E. B. Bingham, 
C. J. Arms. 


C. W. Francis. 
J. F. Kernochan. 


M. H. Tuttle. 
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Walter Hanford, James G. Clark. 
High Orations, 
G. M. Stocking, F. E. Kernochan, J. L. Shipley, H. R. Durfee, 
F. B. Dexter, John Mitchell, J. N. Hyde, H. N. Johnson. 
P. Otis, 
Orations, 
G. G. Merrill, Milton Buckley, 
H. S. Kitchel, N. S. Moore, W. E. Park, 
E. P. Payson, D. J. Ogden, G. C. Perkins, 
J. B. Pearse, G. B. Beecher, William Cook, 
Dissertations, 
P. W. Park, 8. A. Bent, J. A. Davenport, P| b 
T. S. Wynkoop, J. N. Bannan, Peter Collier, 
J. D. Tucker, W. B. Clark, ; 
First Disputes, 
A. Hemenway, H. 8. Brown, Clarence Eddy, Po 
Second Disputes, 
Childs, G.M.Towle, C.N. Baldwin, 
Colloquies, 
3. H. White, F. S. Bradley, 
L. F. Morse, C. T. Stanton, W. C. Egleston, 
CLASS oF 1863. 
FIRST PRIZE. SECOND PRIZE, : 
rst Divis Blake 
Second Division, G. S. Hamlin, W. B. Dunning, po 
‘ F. W. Matteson, 
Third Division, D. B. Perry, | H. Kingsbury, 
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De Forest Mathematical Prizes, 
First Prize, J. N. Fuint, 
Second Prize, Mouuton Dg Forest, 
jc Woolsey Scholarship— Class of 1864, 


Epwarp B. BLocK, 
CuHARLEs G. ROCKWOOD. 


Hurlbut Scholarship, 
Isaac P. Puasiey. 


Prizes for the Solution of Mathematical Problems—Class of 1863- 


First Priz—E. B. Block, C. M. Whittelsey. Second Prize—J. W. Foster, T. 
Hooker, O. M. Knapp, F. E. Loomis, C.G. Rockwood. Third Prize—W. D. Foote. 


The Townsend Premiums were this year awarded to the following members of 
the Senior Class:—Simeon E. Baldwin, George B. Beecher, James L. Harmar, 
William E. Park, Edward R. Sill, George M. Towle. 

We believe no complete list of the Townsend Prizes has heretofore been pub- 
lished. Mr. C. M. Whittelsey, of the Classof '64, having taken great pains to pro- 
cure an accurate and complete list of these, has kindly offered it to us for publica- 
tion. We present this list below, with an historical introduction, prepared by the 
same individual. 

This list can be relied on, as the names of those taking the Townsends in the 
Classes of 1844 and '45 are taken from receipts in the Treasurer’s Office, and the 
rest from the College Catalogues. The receipts also show one error in the Cata- 
logue in the Class of 1848, the prize having been given to Giles Buckingham 
Wilcox, and not (as published) to F. R. Abbe. 

The Townsend fund, consisting of one thousand dollars, was presented to the 
College in 1843, by Professor Isaac Henry Townsend, on condition that the income 
of sixty dollars, arising from it, should be annually distributed, in five premiums, 
to the members of the Senior Class, for the best specimens in English composition. 
Those interested in the matter can find the deed or letter of presentation, and also 
President Day’s acceptance in behalf of the Corporation, in the Yale Lit. No. IX., 
Vol. EX. Professor Townsend was a graduate of the Class of 1822, and one of 
the Professors ia the Yale Law School; he died in 1847. The following is the list 


of the 
TOWNSEND PREMIUMS. 

Crass OF 1844. 1846. 1848, 
Ezekiel P. Belden, Charles Loring Bruce, William Aitchison, 
Orris 8.. Ferry, John Ball Brisbin, Homer N. Dunning, 
Edward A. Raymond, James M. L. B. Dwight, [S. Emerson, 

Hollis Russell, Stephen Wright Kellogg. | Henry Hitchcock, 
Jonathan White. John Butler Faleoti. Giles Buckingham Willeox, 
1845. 1847. 1849. 

Guy Bigelow Day, Henry H. Hadley, Charles G.. Came; 
Andrew Fiinn Dickson, James T. Hyde, Franeis M Fineh, 
John W. Harding, Edward G. Parker, Charles R. Goodrieh, 
Willard Hodges, Lewis H. Reid, Henry M. Haskell, 
Robert Rankin. Jebu D. Smith. Horace Hollister. 
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1850. 


J. I. I. Adams, 
Edward R. Clarke, 
Willis S. Colton, 
Samuel Johnson, 
Ellis H. Roberts. 


1851. 


Evan W. Evans, 
Asher R. Little, 
Thomas 8. Potwine, 
Joseph Sheldon, 
William W. Winthrop. 


1852. 


William W. Crapo, 
James H. Dwight, 
Daniel C. Gilman, 
Wm. Preston Johnson, 
Homer B. Sprague. 


1853. 


Theodore Bacon, 
George A. Johnson, 
Charlton A. Lewis, 
James M. Whiton, 
Andrew J. Willard. 


1854. 


William H. Fenn, 
Starr A. Nichols, 
Lemuel Potwin, 
Charles E. Trumbull, 
Alexander 8. Twombly 


1855. 


Calvin.G. Child, 
Elisha Mulford, 
Charles M. Tyler, 
Stanley T. Woodward, 
William C. Wyman. 


1856. 


Henry 8. Brown, 
Hasbrouck DuBois, 
Lewis R. Packard, 
George C. Robinson, 
Donald D. Shaw. 


1857. 


William C. Case, 
John M. Holmes, 
Joseph C. Jackson, 
Norman C. Perkins, 
George Pratt. 


*1858. 
Daniel G. Brinton, 
Samuel Caldwell, 
Martin 8. Eichelberger, 
Edgar 8S. Heermance, 
Samuel H. Lee, 
Walter 8. Pitkin, 
Channing Richards. 


1859. 


Lewis H. Bristol, 
Edward Carrington, 
Thomas R. Lounsbury, 
Truman A. Post, 
Joseph H. Twichell. 


1860. 


Joseph L. Daniels, 
Edward G. Mason, 
Charles H. Owen, 
William W. Phelps, 
Julius H. Ward. 


1861. 


Simeon E. Baldwin, 
George B. Beecher, 
James L. Harmar, 
William E. Park, 
Edward R. Sill, 
George M. Towle. 


THE DeFOREST MEDAL. 
On Saturday, the 22d of June, the six persons who had obtained the Townsend 


Premiums, contended for the DeForest Gold Medal. 


was as follows:— 


The order of the speakers 


1. Farr IN MORAL TRUTH ESSENTIAL TO THE HIGHEST ACHIEVEMENTS OF GENIUS. 
George Buckingham Beecher, Zanesville, Ohio. 


2. FairH IN MORAL TRUTH ESSENTIAL TO THE HIGHEST ACHIEVEMENTS OF GENIUS. 
Edward Rowland Sill, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 

3. Tue UNIVERSITIES OF OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE. 
George Makepeace Towle, Washington, D. C. 


4. Farr In Morat TRUTH ESSENTIAL TO THE HIGHEST ACHIEVEMENTS OF GENTUS. 
James Lanman Harmar, Philadelphia, Pa. 
6. FairH IN MORAL TRUTH ESSENTIAL TO THE HIGHEST ACHIEVEMENTS OF GENIUS. 
William Edwards Park, Andover, Mass. 
6. THe LEGENDS OF GREECE. 
Simeon Eben Baldwin, New Haven. 

The Medal was awarded to Wm. E. Park, of Andover, Mass. 

The beautiful poetic piece of Mr. Sill was warmly applauded. It will appear in 
the next Number of the Lit. 


* Two more prizes were anonymously given, making seven instead of five, in the 
Class of ’58. 
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Enitor’'s Table. 


Tue Editor's Table is an old institution of the Lit. It was formerly called “ Ep- 
tlegomena.” But though the name has changed, the design and scope remain the 
same. What the design and scope are may be a very pertinent question. The best 
answer is to be found in the Editor's Tables themselves. 

We, for our part, are very glad that at last we are comfortably seated in the Edi- 
tor’s chair, and that for two or three reasons. In the first place, we feel that the 
worst of our long, wearying pen and brain labor is over; in the second place, there 
is a great deal of latitude and longitude in writings of this nature; we are con- 
fined by no rules of logic, are not obliged to divide into heads, or draw any infer- 
ences, unless we choose; are not expected to confine ourselves to the Laws of 
Thought, or take a review of Whateley, before we join our sentences together. In 
fact, the Editor’s Table is the dessert, coming after the solid viands, composed of 
jimcracks, knicknacks and other varieties, more to tickle the palate than for assim- 
ilation to bone and muscle. Moreover, critics are very lenient over them. They 
are no rules to direct their composition,—are not desired to be very heavy in mat- 
ter or style,—in fact, their merit is in inverse proportion to their weight or gravity. 
To impress this on the memories of mathematicians, we will express this proposi- 
tion by letters M varies inversely as G 

Therefore, kind readers, if you will join hands with us for a while, we will take 
an indiscriminate ramble,—go up and down, over hill and dale, on the highways 
and across lots, fast or slow, as we feel inclined,—giving you, of course, the privi- 
lege of returning whenever you wish, and pledging ourselves to stop, when all par- 
ties cry enough. If any care to join us in the midst of our rambles, we will give 
them a welcome. So, now, if you are ready, we will “go jogging along.” 

We were severely afflicted, during vacation, with a disease peculiar to editors: 
indeed, peculiar to all who sit up late nights, work hard days, and are subject to 
severe mental or physical changes. But, after all, sickness is not the worst 
thing that can happen to an editor. Drumming up delinquent subscribers, hunting 
advertisements, or reading yellow proof sheets, are far more painful than any ordi- 
nary malady. Sickness is painful,—it is expensive,—two disadvantages. Sick- 
ness is a season of rest, a season of social enjoyment,—two advantages. In our 
own case, the latter far more than counterbalanced the former. Quite a number of 
anecdotes were related in our hearing, to alleviate the smarts of blisters. We will 
relate one or two, for the sake of giving variety to our ramble. 

Jones and Smith were Sophomores in a New Jersey College. They had always 
been firm friends, but suddenly became mortal enemies. Jones, in a heat of pas- 
sion, vilified Smith and called him a liar. Smith, fiery, impetuous and hot-blooded, 
challenged his quondam friend Jones to a duel. Jones was a little staggered; 
thought of his mother and his home, and, more than all, of his hopes for life; 
kind friends rally around him, and appeal to his honor. Honor and conscience 
fight an extempore duel. Conscience is floored, and honor triumphs. Both parties 
make fearful preparations. Friends are more eager than the duellists themselves. 
They gather first around Jones, provide him with a good pistol, and agree to have 
it well loaded with powder and ball, while they will see to it that Smith’s pistol 
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shall only be loaded with powder. Jones is in eestasies,—life and glory await 
him. The same friends now rally around Smith_—make the same bargain with 
him ; are implicitly believed and confided in by the overjoyed hero. His pistol is 
to have ball, his antagonist’s only powder. The day arrives,—the place is select- 
ed,—a crowd gathers, a ring is formed; eagerly and confidently the actors enter 
the arena. The word is given, and Smith fires, but Jones’ better nature over- 
comes him a moment, and his pistol drops to his side. Finding himself alive, as 
he expected, he points his weapon once more, and cries out, with a nervous stam- 
mer, ‘“N-n-o-w, I-I k-k-ill you.” Away he bangs, but, strange to say, Smith does 
not fall. A merry laugh goes round, they smell the rat, hurry home, pack up, 
are called suddenly home, and conclude to “go into business.” 

The next story is a little more tragical, though you will all say that the death of 
the victims was a joy tothe world. A young man was traveling out west, in a lone- 
ly district. One evening he rode up to an old log tavern, tied his horse to the gate- 
post, and walked in. He found that it was kept by an old hag, whom he had for- 
merly known in her days of youth and beauty. She was now evidently the sole 
proprietress of aden of the lowest sort. A crowd of very suspicious looking men 
were swearing and drinking in the bar-room, continually casting eager and deadly 
glances at the youthful stranger. The old woman manages to slip an hastily 
scratched pencil note into his hand, in which was written, ‘ You are in danger,— 
take care!” The robbers (for such they were) now eagerly press him to drink,— 
first politely, then with insults. Of course, he firmly refuses, knowing their de- 
sign. He happens to see a large four-horse wagon by the road side, in which the 
cut throats had arrived. At once he conceives an original plan of escape,—more- 
over a desperate one, for sure death awaited him, if he remained in the house, or 
robbery, at least, of the large sum of money he had about him. He calmly ex- 
cuses himself, saying he desired to go out and put up his horse. His natural man- 
ner excited no suspicion. He then steals out to their large wagon, takes out all 
the linchpins, mounts his horse and gallops away. The robbers, hearing the tramp 
of the horse, rush out like so many demons, jump in and whip off at terrible 
speed. On they go after their victim, sure of immediately overtaking him,—come 
to a long and steep hill, drive down at the rate of thirty miles an hour,—suddenly 
off fly the forward wheels, down crashes the wagon, and away go the hind ones— 
smash,—yells, cries, murder, and all is over. The next week’s paper of the county 
reported the finding of several “dead and wounded, in the highway, caused by a. 
severe break-down.” 

Do you ask what this anecdote serves to illustrate? We will tell you. Ist. The 
importance of little things. Linchpins are very small, yet they are indispensable. 
2d. The influence and power of woman. 3d. The importance of presence of mind 
in danger. 4th. Prudence is the better part of valor. Better run than fight 
against too great odds. 

And now, if it please you, we will MuSE awhile. 

We have all just witnessed the launching forth of a fleet of a hundred sail, from 
the harbor of Alma Mater. Each one has a separate voyage in prospect; to us, as 
to them, their orders are sealed. Where will they all steer? The annual sight of 
the brilliant launches often excites our imagination, and we picture before ourselves 
the future of these noble fleets. 

Now all of us build air castles; all catch more or less fanciful visions of the 
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scenes of the world before us. We will draw, as best we can, some of the pic- 
tures that Fancy paints for us, and, as you behold them, you can compare them 
with those she paints for yourselves, and also with the actual history of College 
boys, and tell us if they are in any degree prophetic. 

The first picture represents a tall, long, lean, lank, sharp-featured, white-cravated 
minister, standing in a plain pulpit, grinding out a sermon to a starving people. 
Grinding out, we say, for he is a machine, made to operate in that one way. He 
was a scholar in College, rarely missed in Euclid, never cut prayers, or slept over ; 
got every thing his teachers told him, and in their orthodox, traditional way; never 
wasted his time in general reading, society, spouting, or writing poetry; during his 
whole course, was never guilty of stealing a sign, or originating an idea; perfectly 
good, sublimely perfect, painfully faultless. He has never been carried away by 
flight of imagination, so he has not gone very far. Poor man, poor people,—poor 
man, for preaching, when he might have made a good accountant,—poor peopler 
who listen to him, when they had better think. Oh, if in tender years, while ideas 
were sprouting and budding in his soul, he had only allowed them to grow, and 
not blighted them, then in himself would have been a luxuriant garden; now it is 
“left unto him desolate.” 

Did you ever see such a picture? 

No. 2 is of brighter and more pleasing shades. 

I see a man of noble, healthy mien—a living man speaking from the desk to 
living men of living things. His earnest face speaks hope, love, truth, sincerity, 
independence, courage—all manliness. He too was once under the elms, learning 
in the recitation room and faithful there, learning in the solitude of his own mind 
also, learning in the fields, among men, in the hall of debate, in every arena of con- 
flict—thinking, acting, living—not afraid of making enemies, yet with strong friends 
as well, but loving principle more than friends. They told him that he would repent 
of his career, that it was idle thus to delay with miscellaneous matters here—but 
he needs all now, all his knowledge of nature, human and universal. His ideas not 
always mathematically true, or always his own, springing from the depths of his 
own consciousness, fresh as the morning light. A crowd of enemies and friends 
are around him—both will grieve when he dies and the Goddess Reform, clad in 
garments of mourning, will weep over his tomb. 

No. 3 is a suicide; a young man but haggard and pale, adjusting the fatal noose 
around his neck. You shudder—what brought him here? Wait, I will tell you 
his story. He is the victim of blighted love. Once he was here—a lovely youth, 
so sensitive, so delicate, so refined, that they could but love him who knew him 
well. Always in his room, over books, always thinking, working ; the finest gems 
of truth were treasured in his mind. And so the hopes, the prayers, the kindly 
wishes of all followed him as he stepped out in life. Society, brilliant and fascinating 
throws her net around him. The scenes were new—in College he had shunned 
Society as the plague. Of woman’s wiles he had read in fable and in story— 
they are prepared now for his destruction. He is captivated by beauty—falls in 
love—is engaged and is deceived—the tender, unsuspecting heart is broken, for 
the object of his love a stranger possesses. Life for him can no longer be life; 
so tightly he draws the cord and “plunges off into the unknown dark.” 

No. 4 is a dingy office, some dingy books and a dingy man therein—an abandoned 
pettifogger. He was a noted man here; he was free with money; his pants were 
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always after the latest fashion; he never refused to treat; he never opposed any 
custom or time-honored usages of College, but was always the first and foremost 
in their perpetuation ; they called him jolly, good natured, popular; his standing as 
a scholar though good enough to enable him to graduate, was not so high as to 
excite any envy of his companions; of prizes, he took none, cared for none; but 
popularity carried him safely and smoothly through. No one hated him; no one 
had been injured by him: no one had been opposed by him. The soul God gave 
him he never dared to call his own, but only the property of his fellows; no one 
ever accused him of wearing a seedy coat or battling ‘or a noble but unappreciated 
idea. So Societies were eager for his name, and Society opened to him welcome 
arms. The dollars of others, not easily earned, carried him through these four 
years—his comrades did not know it and they called him rich. Thus prestiged he 
walks forth among strangers in life. He had lived on sham, but sham no longer 
sustains him. The world ask what he is, not what he was thought to be. It sees 
he is poor in purse, moderate in brains, poor in energy, rich in hauteur. Therefore 
it leaves him to his fate, and that sad enough. He marries position, not character, 
and position is now a thorn in his side. His College comrades are scattered 
throughout a selfish world and he sees them but rarely and then with shame. He 
tries to drown his disappointment in the cup, becomes slovenly in appearance as he 
was once foppish; and anxious mothers weep for the possible fate of those they 
love, who are passing through the same ordeal. 

No. 5 presents a great and noble man—a king among his fellows. Steadily, 
surely has he worked his way up to influence and fame. In College life he grew 
slowly also, but those who knew him prophesied his coming fame. Then as now, a 
hater of shams, loving truth more than position—position also is now added to 
him. 

The last picture is the most pleasing of all, and we have reserved it for the finale, 
—a family group. In it we see a young man of ruddy and healtful countenance, a 
wife who has “sprung up like a vine by the side of his house and little children 
like olive plants around his table’—a happy man, a happy home. His hands are 
callous, you see, and sun-burnt, for he owns and works a delightful farm. Yet he 
is not a machine, but a man of culture and refinement. Yale’s diploma he has 
carefully cherished as an heir-loom for his posterity. For fame he never strove. 
No long list of prizes in Society catalogues attracts the Freshman wonderment. 
The printer of the Triennial is not forced to go to the case of large capitals when he 
sets up his name. European diplomacy is as entangled as if he had never been 
born, and Congress will never consult him as to their choice of Speaker. The town 
clerkship forced on him by friends against the wish of his wife, is the only office 
he has ever held; but he has written to several classmates consoling them for their 
defeats in their runs for State legislatures. He is indeed a happy man, and useful too, 
for his life breaths a spirit of pure philanthropy. Heis wearied often with his 
toil and the heat, and then the notes of pleasing instruments roll out for him 
the melody of song. So we leave him, tripping along the pathway of life, singing 
merrily as he goes. 

And now dismiss Fancy and return to COLLEGE. 

Drilling is almost “ played out,” for this Summer, in Yale. Hot weather, long 
lessons, Presentation exercises and boating—all must bear the blame of the rapid 
decline of interest in this useful and manly exercise.—But we must feel reproved, 
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as we hear what other places are still doing in this particular. The staid men of 
Andover Seminary are yet regular and punctual in their drills. They have arrayed 
themselves in grey uniforms, and their ardor still burns brightly. 

By the way, have any of you ever seen the “ Washington Lancers?” This isa 
company of boys in the city, from 9 to 14 years of age, who practice regularly, 
with wooden spears, under officers elected from their own number. They march to 
drum-beat, wheel their flanks, order spears, and talk of military tactics with as 
much dignity as if the fate of Southern Rebellion was reserved for them to decide 
by force of arms. Their persevering enthusiasm may well rebuke our lassitude. 
All hail to Young America! 

The Juniors have taken Senior seats. The dignity and bliss of Senior year is be- 
fore them; but, after all, they have left a year of joy, and will they find greater 
joys in future? Junior year is the year of easy lessons to all non-Calculus men; 
a year of singing to all musicians; a year of lying under the elms to all who love 
nature; a year of gaily furnished rooms and fashionable rigs to all men of money; 
a year of sociables, and moonlight walks to all men of the world; a year of love to 
all—then, indeed, is College love born, runs, has free course and is glorified. Will 
these be the experiences of Senior year also? 

A word to our 

PATRONS. 


Why do you not send us more articles? Poetry seems almost dead in Yale.— 
We think, in fact, it has been lingering in slow decline for the past few years—at least 
it does not flourish as formerly. Looking over the old Lits. recently, we were sur- 
prised to see so many rejections of poetical contributions. Notice the following, 
and appreciate the puns. “Dont send us any more poetry.” ,,“‘ Hang your harps on 
the willows—You are a lover and a Christian, but not a poet.”—‘ Such doggerel 
would almost raise the dead and kill the living.”—-“ On the death of my pig.” 


“O Piggy dear! thy limbs are stiff and cold; 
Thour’t free from mortal pain; 

That tail that once rolled in many a fold 
Will never curl again!” 


“ Ta agnosta will remain unknown.”—* The lines intended for ‘One Hour,’ lived a 
short half.” “ ‘First Love,’ is probably a first production.” “The ‘Snow Bird,’ is 
out of all rhyme and reason, sense and season.” ‘The ‘ Farewell Tear’ is dropt.” 
“The ‘ Alarm at Sea’ has been fired.” “‘ Boquet’ we must decline. He must here- 
after cull from aless barren soil.” Many such rejections as these are to be found in the 
Lits. of twenty years ago Do give us a chance to notice some rejections, at least. 

The race for the Champion Flag unfortunately terminated by the accident a short 
time since, will be renewed, we understand, on the afternoon of Saturday, June 
29th. A description of the events of both days will appear in our next. 


EXCHANGES. 
The Atlantic, Harvard Magazine, and Miami Monthly, areon ourtable. All over 
the country, the College Magazines, one by one, are giving up the ghost. May 
providence and our patrons help us to weather the storm. 
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THE BEST ASSORTMENT OF 


Hine — Clothing 


In town, is now 0 


KINGSLEY & SON'S 


It embraces every thing that is 


NEW, NEAT AND STYLISH! 


and cannot fail to suit any one who wants 


GOODS 


of the best styles, at the 


LOWEST PRICES! 


Their Goods are all manufactured by themselves, and 


‘‘Warranted All Right!’ 


—At the— 


“Great 


227 (old 84) State st, New Haven, Ct, 


3 


BOOTS & SHOKS. 
BOOTS & SHOES 


Made to Order, 
OF THE BEST QUALITY, 
And at the lowest figure. 
Y== Call and examine our Assortment. 


L. A. HEMENWAY, 
No. 3. Broadway. 


PIANOS, 
MEIIODEONS, 
STATIONERY, 
ENGRAVINGS, OIL PAINTINGS, 


OVAL FRAMES, Etc. 

ee The Subscriber offers his brilliant Pianos at great bargains, and refers to Profs. 
a Steeckel and Wehner, and to nearly all the Musical Amateur Staff of New Ha- 
aa j ven. His ENGRAVINGS comprise some of the finest selections of the great 
Masters. 


AND EBESAMINE. 


Piznno Ware Rooms, 196 Chapel Street, 
Ss. H. 


| TEMPLE OF FASHION, 


Sign of Revolying Lady. 


RATHGCEBER’s 


Hait Dressing and Shatioy Saloon, 


No, 56 Orange Street. 
SEPARATE APARTMENTS FOR LADIES. 

This is the coolest and best furnished Saloon in the State. Always on hand a large 
assortment of Hair Work, Wigs, Curls, Frisettes, &c. Rathgeber’s celebrated 
Hair Dye, warranted not to fade the hair or turn it green—manufactured and sold by 

JOHN RATHGEBER. 
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THE 


YALE LITERARY MAGAZINE, 


CONDUCTED BY 


Che Students of Pale College. 


The Twenty-Sixru Vo.ume of this Magazine commenced with 
October, 1860. Three Numbets are published during every Term, 
and nine Numbers complete an Annual Volume. 


Contributions to its pages are solicited upon any subject of in- 
terest to students. 


In the Memorapitta YAveNsia it is intended to make a complete 
record of the current events of College Life, and also to give such 
historical and statistical facts as may be generally interesting. 


Terms.—$2.00 a Volume, payable in advance. Single numbers, 
25 cents each; for sale at 116 North College. 


Back numbers of the Magazine can be obtained at the College 
Library. 


* ,.* Contributors are requested to forward their articles through 
the Post Office. Please inclose the name in a sealed envelope, 
which will not be opened unless the article is used. No article can 
be published unless accompanied by a responsible name. Commu- 
nications or remittances may be addressed tw the “ Eprrors or THE 
Yate Lirerary Macazixe,” New Haven, Conn. 
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